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EDUCATION  in  a  d\ nainic  culture  is  a  never-ending 
process,  a  jounie\-,  not  an  end.  'Knowledge  keeps 
no  better  than  fish,"  is  the  \va\-  Philosopher-Mathe- 
matician Alfred  North  Whitehead  put  it.  However 
expressed,  the  "knowledge  explosion"  has  made  continu- 
ing education  more  necessary  than  ever,  and  this  issue 
of  The  Alumni  News  explores  the  University's  inherited 
role. 

First  of  all,  the  best  assurance  of  a  satisfying  "continu- 
ing education "  for  alumni  of  any  institution  is  effective 
undergraduate  study.  The  first  three  articles  of  this  issue 
examine  our  Junior  Year  Abroad,  a  relatively  new  pro- 
gram, which  offers  qualified  students  a  chance  to  spend 
their  junior  year  at  a  European  Universit)-  and  receive 
credit  for  their  studies.  The  first  Junior  Year  Abroad  stu- 
dent, Betty  Jane  Gardner  Edwards  "62,  describes  her  year 
in  Paris,  both  b\-  word  and  sketch  ( she  also  did  the  cover 
drawing).  There  are  reports  from  last  year's  students  as 
well  as  those  studying  this  year  in  Lyon  and  Heidelberg. 

Continuing  education  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  house- 
wife who  is  back  on  campus  after  20  years  away  from  the 
classroom  is  presented  in  another  article,  followed  by 
brief  reports  from  14  other  aliminae  who  have  returned 
to  campus  both  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  work. 

The  storv'  of  the  50-year  liistory  of  the  North  Carolina 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  reveals  another  aspect  of 


continuing  education.  The  Extension  Service  was  the  first 
mass  movement  in  adidt  education,  and  alumnae  and 
facult>'  alike  played  a  vital  role  in  its  early  days,  even 
as  they  participate  today  in  almost  all  departments. 

The  article  on  VVeatherspoon  Art  Gallery  shows  edu- 
cation in  other  areas:  communit>-  use  of  the  gallery  for 
meetings  and  musicals;  sponsorship  of  exhibits  of  work 
by  local  artists;  guided  tours  by  a  thoroughly  trained 
staff  of  volunteers. 

Pixie  Playhouse,  campus-based  children's  theatre  now 
in  its  third  year,  is  educating  over  16,000  youngsters  in  the 
Piedmont  to  the  magic  of  li\e  theatre  through  three  pro- 
fessionally-directed plays  each  season. 

The  space  age  is  not  forgotten.  A  series  of  lectures  by 
Dr.  Joseph  T.  Shea,  Apollo  Project  Manager,  reviews  the 
space  program  and  the  progress  being  made  in  all  phases. 
It  was  one  of  many  lectures  on  campus  open  to  the  com- 
munit\-  free  of  charge. 

Finally,  the  biennial  capital  improvements  request 
which  North  Carolina  legislators  will  be  considering  dur- 
ing the  1965  General  Assembly  is  briefl\-  noted.  These 
are  only  the  basic  improvements  absolutely  necessary 
if  die  University  at  Greensboro  is  to  fulfill  its  various 
missions  as  a  full-fledged  limb  of  the  University-  of 
North  Carolina. 


COVER  NOTE:  The  glory  of 
Europe  awaits  the  Junior  Year 
Abroad  student,  seven  of  whom 
relate  their  experiences,  past  and 
present,  in  this  issue.  It  is  appropri- 
ate that  the  cover  sketch  is  by  Betty 
Jane  Gardner  Edwards  '62,  the  first 
student  from  the  University  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Junior  Year  Abroad 
program. 
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Junior  Year  Abroad 


by  Betty  Jane  Gardner  Edwards  '62 


HAVE  you  ever  left  familiar  surroundings  —  say,  when 
moving  to  a  new  city  —  and  suddenly  realized  that 
everything  around  you  is  new,  that  the  faces  you 
see  are  strange  and  unknown?  If  this  happened  to  \'ou 
when  you  were  young  and  curious,  you  may  have  experi- 


Skctclies  by  Betty  Jane  Edwards 


enced  some  of  the  excitement,  anxiety,  and  anticipation 
that  accompanied  me  when  I  set  out  to  spend  10  months  as 
a  student  in  France. 

That  was  in  September  1960.  I  was  to  paiticipate  in 
Sweet  Briar  College's  Junior  Year  in  France  program, 
along  with  91  other  American  students.  From  the  time  I 
said  goodbye  to  my  parents  at  the  pier  in  New  York  City, 
everyone  was  a  stranger  and  every  circumstance  became 
a  proving  ground.  It  was  like  being  reborn  at  the  age  of  19 
with  another  imiverse  to  explore  and  a  more  mature,  aware 
personality  to  discover. 

The  other  students  in  the  Sweet  Briar  group  were  a 
colorful  lot.  While  our  fields  of  college  study  varied 
widely,  our  common  bond  was  an  interest  in  the  French 
language  and  culture.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  very 
real  and  lasting  friendships,  which  I  treasure  still,  these 
yoimg  students  are  now  ghosts  of  the  past.  I  hope  they 
found  the  rich  gift  of  their  experience  on  The  Continent 
as  enduring  a  part  of  their  lives  as  mine  has  been. 

Tours,  a  middle-sized  city  in  the  heart  of  the  historical 
Loire  Valley  south  of  Paris,  was  our  first  French  home. 
There  is  an  excellent  language  institute  in  Tours  which 
specializes  in  teaching  the  French  language  and  literature 
to  foreigners.  Tours  with  its  surrounding  landscape  of 
rivers  and  vineyards  and  chateaux,  its  flower  market  and 
bicycling  students,  its  foggy  October  mornings  and  sun- 
bath  afternoons,  its  kind  people  with  their  beautifully- 
turned  Tourraine  French  was  the  perfect  first  view  of 
France.  I  remember  warmh*  oiu"  six  weeks  there.  From 
a  tongue-tied  self-consciousness  my  French  slowly  im- 
proved under  the  excellent  instructors  at  the  Institute  and 
the  gentle  encouragement  of  the  Godet  family  who  lodged 
and  magnificently  fed  me  and  a  fellow  student.  And  so, 
bolstered  by  provincial  wannth  and  new  confidence  in  my 
tongue's  ability  to  perform  in  "The  New  Manner,"  1  felt 
ready  for  the  big  plunge,  Paris,  here  I  come! 

BUT  no  one,  I  suppose,  is  reall\-  prepared  to  have  the 
dream  of  his  lifetime  fulfilled.  My  dream  was  Paris 
and  its  reality  was  overwhelming,  even  on  the  first 
bleak  November  day.  It  seemed  to  be  all  building,  street, 
traffic,  and  tree  (with  wrought-iron  collar).  And  people. 
Paris  was  alive  with  moving  humanity.  This  quality  of 
being  a  melting  pot  of  peoples  is  one  reason  I  remained 
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The  Uniuersity's  ftrst  Junior 

Year  Abroad  student  describes  what 

her  year  in  Paris  has  meant  to  her. 


completely  fascinated  by  the  city.  The  other  reason  is  its 
haunting  beauty.  In  ever)'  light,  in  all  kinds  of  weather  the 
city  wears  a  misty  haze  that  softens  and  unifies  its  parts. 
There!  I've  told  one  of  the  secrets  of  Paris'  legendary 
beauty. 

My  living  quarters  were  a  lesson  in  human  relations. 
I  was  housed  in  an  international  donnitory  where  about 
100  women  students,  half  of  them  French,  half  foreign, 
lived  and  boarded  very  reasonably.  It  was  the  aim  of  the 
management  of  this  well-run  establishment  to  put  each 
foreign  girl  with  a  French-speaking  roommate.  Mine  was 
a  lovely  and  talented  French-Algerian  who  was  majoring 
in  English  at  the  Sorbonne. 


On  the  first  Hoor  of  the  building  was  a  student  res- 
taurant, open  to  all  stvidents  of  the  city,  providing  they 
could  produce  the  necessary  identification.  The  restaurant 
was  like  Grand  Central  Station:  if  you  stayed  long  enough, 
you  were  bound  to  see  someone  you  knew  or  wanted  to 
know.  There  was  an  Egyptian  archaelogy  student  with  a 
quiet,  merry  outlook  on  life.  There  was  a  serene  Indian 
girl  who  wore  her  native  sari  and  had  the  red  caste  mark- 
ing on  her  forehead.  There  was  a  tiny  student  of  English 
from  South  Viet  Nam  and  a  huge  Negro  from  Nigeria  who 


came  to  Paris  to  study  social  science.  Everyone  seemed 
interested  in  everything  and  capable  of  discussing  any 
subject  with  French  giving  a  common  language  for  con- 
versation. The  justly-named  "Foyer  International"  was  a 
small  U.N.  in  action.  These  inquiring  young  minds  flocked 
to  Paris  as  to  a  Mecca  to  absorb  its  vast  reservoir  of  knowl- 
edge. Then  they  scattered  to  take  the  fruits  of  that  knowl- 
edge to  distant  comers  of  the  globe. 

PERHAPS  I  should  explain  that  in  Paris  the  student  is 
a  free  being.  There  is  no  campus,  no  consolidated  stu- 
dent housing,  no  one  place  where  courses  are  given. 
Even  with  one  particular  field  of  study,  the  meeting  places 
for  courses  may  cany  one  over  a  large  area  of  the  city,  all 
the  better  for  those  who  delight  in  looking,  as  I  did.  I 
could  enjoy  the  children  playing  ball  in  Luxembourg 
Garden  or  buy  roasted  chestnuts  or  violets  from  pictiu-- 
esque  street  vendors  on  my  way  to  courses  in  painting  in  a 
Left  Bank  studio  or  the  ones  in  art  history  at  the  Louvre 
Museum.  My  theater  course,  aside  from  giving  me  a 
valuable  foundation  in  French  literature  and  history,  also 
sent  me  scuttling  by  bus,  by  metro,  or  on  foot  (maybe  all 
three )  past  most  of  the  city's  points  of  interest  in  an  effort 
to  find  the  theaters  where  we  were  to  attend  plays.  Course 
schedules,  of  necessity,  allowed  plenty  of  time  for  indulg- 
ing in  the  very  French  pastime  of  lingering  over  a  cup  of 
coffee  in  the  nearest  cafe  and  studying  the  passers-by  or 
engaging  in  a  violent  discussion  of  the  ever  up-coming 
"Referendum". 

I  am  in  debt  to  the  people  and  sights  of  Paris,  for  they 
gave  me  an  imderstanding  and  appreciation  I  would 
almost  surely  never  have  had  without  this  new  prespective 
of  being  a  foreigner.  All  of  it  was  not  beautiful,  but  all  of 
it  made  me  grow;  and  consequently  I  have  more  in  myself 
to  give  others.  Those  ten  overflowing  months  will  not 
leave  me  in  a  lifetime!  D 
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bv  Rosemarv'  Hoffman  "65 


Ha\-ing  a  great  interest  in  art  and  music,  I  felt  very 
much  at  home  in  Germany  and  appreciated  the  cultural 
stimulation  I  found  there.  I  had  the  privilege  of  living 
alone  \\'hich  prevented  m\'  spending  too  much  time  with 
other  Americans  and  compelled  me  to  depend  entirely 
upon  my  own  resources.  Personally,  this  was  an  extremely 
maturing  experience;  objectiveh',  it  \\'as  the  factor  most 
responsible  for  my  finding  German  friends. 

Shortly  after  we  arrived  in  Heidelberg,  I  began  sing- 
ing with  an  a  cappella  choir  of  German  young  people 
which  soon  became  my  chief  interest  and  activity.  In 
addition  to  practicing  foin'  hours  a  week,  we  often  had 
parties,  went  on  hikes  or  bic\'cle  trips  and  attended  con- 
certs together.  The  stabilit\'  and  depth  of  the  cultiu-al  life 
in  Germany  impressed  me  most  of  all  and  being  able  to 
participate  in  it  actively  was  a  wonderful  opportimity. 

Being  a  student  in  Germany  is  realh'  a  way  of  life 
rather  than  a  prescribed  number  of  years  spent  acquiring 
the  necessar\'  credit  hours  for  a  degree.  The  individual 
is  given  complete  responsibilit}'  for  his  studies  and  is 
encouraged  to  do  research  in  areas  which  interest  or 
concern  him  the  most.  Having  this  akadonischc  Freilicit 
helped  me  to  realize  the  importance  of  depth  over  quan- 
tit}'  and  to  work  on  my  own  with  only  sHght  direction. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  could  "relax"  and  "studv". 

Living  abroad  is  an  exciting  experience  which  I 
would  not  recommend  to  someone  with  a  closed  mind. 
For  a  student  with  many  interests  and  a  genuine  desire 
to  absorb  at  least  a  small  part  of  another  culture,  there 
could  be  nothing  more  rewarding.  D 


Junior  Year  Abroad 


by  Harriet  Ramey  Smith  '65 

One  of  the  things  that  most  impressed  me  on  my 
return  from  Spain  was  the  high  standard  of  living  Ameri- 
cans enjoy.  A  high  standard  not  only  in  comparison  with 
Spain's  but  with  all  of  western  Europe.  I  think  that 
Americans  do  not  appreciate  fully  the  way  we  live.  To  us 
a  daily  shower,  a  paper  napkin,  a  cold  glass  of  water 
served  at  a  meal  are  expected;  we  take  them  for  granted. 
When  we  go  to  Europe  we  find  there  is  a  severe  lack 
of  these  little  things.  You  can  have  them  if  you  want  to 
pay  for  them,  but  it  is  not  easily  afforded  on  a  student 
budget. 

The  otlier  thing  of  which  I  am  aware  acutely  is  the 
facility  with  which  Americans  can  travel  within  their 
own  coimtry.  Tra\'el  across  borders  or  state  lines  is  only 
one  aspect.  I  am  speaking  specifically  of  language.  In 
Europe  \ou  constantly  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
communication  whereas  in  the  United  States  we  have 
one  language  \\'hich  ser\'es  us  well  o\'er  an  enormous 
stretch  of  land. 

Some  other  impressions  that  remain  with  me  after 
studying  at  the  University  of  Madrid  are  the  ease  of 
Spanish  life  and  the  relatively  pressureless  work  day. 
From  2  until  4  every  afternoon  the  shops  close  and  every- 
one goes  home  for  a  leisurely  lunch,  followed  by  a  siesta 
before  returning  to  work  until  7  p.m.  About  this  time 
a  merienda  or  a  light  snack  is  served,  with  dinner  finally 
around  10:30  p.m. 

Again  I  was  impressed  by  the  nonchalance  with  which 
Spanish  students  face  their  academic  careers  and  the 
extreme  formalitv'  between  young  men  and  young 
women.  D 
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Three  students  who  spent  last  year 
abroad  under  University  auspices 
briefly  summarize  their  experiences. 
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by  Patsy  Anne  Martin  "65 


A  student  in  Paris  finds  his  studies  so  totally  integrated 
into  his  daily  life  that  a  line  between  academic  and 
non-acadeinic  is  hardly  definable.  In  a  course  in  French 
literature  of  the  twentieth  century,  I  came  to  know  the 
city,  the  people  and  the  cultural  and  political  climate 
which  had  inspired  its  writers,  but  it  was  at  the  end 
of  my  academic  year,  after  an  exciting  trip  to  the  art 
capitals  of  Italy,  that  I  had  my  most  enriching  experience 
for  my  last  weeks  in  France  were  spent  working  for  a 
Parisian  family  on  vacation  in  Noimandy. 

From  sun-up  until  well  after  sunset,  I  washed  dishes, 
made  beds,  supervised  children's  play,  helped  with  the 
cooking  and  marketing.  There  could  have  been  no  better 
way  to  end  the  year  in  France.  After  a  full  and  exciting 
academic  year,  filling  myself  with  all  I  could  learn,  I  was 
using  that  knowledge  to  help  someone.  Working  with 
the  family's  youiig  sons  and  their  friends  soon  forced 
me  to  remove  all  hesitation  from  my  spoken  French. 

My  object  in  France  had  been  to  develop  my  ability 
to  use  French  for  fiuther  study,  also  to  understand  peo- 
ple of  another  country  through  their  own  language.  But 
I  learned  much  about  my  own  coimtry  and  about  myself 
as  well.  It  was  not  until  I  was  at  home  again  that  I  could 
see  what  had  been  the  most  valuable  lesson  of  my  Junior 
Year  in  France.  It  is  the  habit  of  alertness.  For  a  year  I 
had  watched,  recorded  and  compared  ever\'thing  I  saw 
—  because  it  was  new.  At  home,  things  which  had  once 
been  too  familiar  to  be  noticed  took  on  value  as  they 
related  to  something  larger,  more  important.  A  constant 
awareness  and  sensitivity  have  given  direction  to  my 
academic  work,  my  personal  relationship,  to  every  part 
of  my  life.  Now  I  feel  I  have  a  new  understanding  of 
"total  education."  It  is  not  only  in  Paris  that  the  academic 
and  non-academic  should  be  integrated,  but  wherever 
one  is  a  student  —  in  Paris,  Madrid,  Heidelberg,  or 
Greensboro.  D 
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ILgon 


by  Carol  Williams  "66 
and  Gloria  Gerwin  '66 


September  3,  1964,  was  the  beginning  of  an  exciting 
and  fascinating  adventure.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
noise  and  merry-making  aboard  the  SS  FRANCE  as 
we  passed  the  Statue  of  Libert\-  and  said  goodbye  to 
.\merica  for  one  }ear.  During  the  relaxed  five-day  cross- 
ing, we  had  time  to  wonder  about  tlie  year  ahead  and 
the  French  life  of  which  we  would  soon  be  a  part. 
How  do  )0u  begin  a  French  conversation?  How  do  you 
thank  people  properh?  How  well  could  we  put  to  use 
the  grammar  and  \ocabular\-  we  had  been  taught  for 
many  years? 

After  arriving  in  France,  we  had  little  time  to  wonder. 
We  were  captivated  by  the  cottages,  streams,  gardens 
and  hillside  beauty  of  Normandy.  Then  we  were  in 
Paris,  a  marvelous  hostess  for  two  days,  and  at  last  on 
our  train  to  our  destination,  Lyon,  where  our  adventure 
really  began  in  the  dim,  musty  Lyon  train  station.  Here 
for  the  first  time  all  the  signs  \\'ere  in  French.  For  the 
first  time   everyone   spoke   French. 

When  we  arrived,  Lyon  was  in  the  midst  of  an 
International  Festival.  There  were  students  from  all  over 
the  world,  some  in  long  white  rol^es  with  turbans,  others 
in  tlie  national  costume  of  Greece,  Scotland  and  other 
countries.  We  felt  lost  at  first  in  the  melange  of  people 
with  so  mam'  strange  faces  and  strange  tongues.  But 
after  we  met  our  French  families  with  whom  we  were 
to  li\e,  things  were  easier,  and  we  began  to  feel  a  part 
of  the  lovely  ancient  citv  situated  on  the  Roane  and 
Soane  rivers.  It  is  a  fascinating  place  w  ith  new  progres- 
sive buildings  rising  among  the  old  Roman  ruins.  We 
are  beginning  to  learn  our  way  about,  even  in  old  Lyon 
where  there  are  many  twisting  alleys  and  narrow  cobbled 
streets  which  served  as  rendezvous  for  French  resistance 
fighters  during  the  war,  and  many  ancient  houses 
such  as  a  duplex  where  a  bishop  and  a  mayor  once  lived. 
The  architecture  was  divided  to  show  that  here  two 
men  from  different  professions   lived. 

Lyon  is  a  wonderful  place  to  learn  to  appreciate 
beauty  whether  from  the  crest  of  St.  Cyr  which  gives  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  city  or  in  the  famous  rosarie 
where  there  are  over  1,000  roses  of  all  colors  and  sizes, 
a  true  fairj'tale  garden.  It  is  also  a  wonderful  place  to 
learn  about  people.  There  have  been  many  dinners  such 
as  one  given  b\'  French  students  where  there  were  eight 
nationalities  in  attendance  and  the  meal  was  native  fare 
prepared  by  a  Tunisian  student. 

During  an  intensive  five-week  training  course  for 
foreign  students,  we  attended  classes  of  phonetics,  liter- 
ature, civilization  and  grammar  with  Norwegians,  Greeks, 
Germans,  Spanish  and  Polish  students.  It  has  been  fun 


Junior  Year  Abroad 

delving  into  French  customs  such  as  not  doing  anything 
between  noon  and  two  o'clock,  talking  for  hours  over  a 
small  cup  of  coffee,  learning  to  shop  in  little  specialized 
shops  and  shaking  hands  when  greeting  an  acquaintance. 

We  had  a  two-week  holiday  before  the  present 
semester  began.  Carol  went  to  Rome,  Florence  and 
\'enice,  and  Gloria  visited  Milan,  Venice,  Zaghreb  and 
Athens.  We  were  both  glad  to  get  back  to  our  la  vie 
fmncaise  and  felt  as  though  we  were  returning  home 
in  a  sense. 

It  has  not  been  easy.  French  education  is  certainly 
different.  We  can  read  as  little  or  as  much  as  we  wish, 
and  there  are  no  textbooks  and  formal  assignments.  It  is 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  develop  interests  with  intens- 
ity and  learn  to  find  our  own  ideas  bv  learning  the  ideas 
of  others.  We  both  feel  we  have  made  a  great  deal  of 
progress  and  look  forward  to  mastering  the  language  as 
well  as  maturing  through  travel  and  independent  study 
during  the  months  ahead.  n 
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i^ddelberg 


by  Carol  Miller  '66  and  Juli  Anne  Huskey  '65 


Arrival  on  the  continent  of  Europe  brought  a  flow  of 
surprises  which  continue  daily,  and  daily  I  am  more 
aware  of  the  contrasts  with  our  own  American  way  of 
life.  As  I  sit  here  in  Old  Heidelberg,  surrounded  by 
Gernian  books  and  souvenirs  of  strange  places  visited, 
I  realize  the  real  delight  of  my  stay  here  is  in  the 
adventure  of  everyday  living. 

I  live  in  a  house  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  apart  from 
other  American  students.  I  rise  early  in  a  cold  room, 
wash  in  cold  water  and  walk  for  nearly  an  hour  to  reach 
the  University  for  my  daily  classes.  Along  the  way  I 
pass  open  windows,  piled  high  with  ticks  and  pillows, 
watch  women  scrubbing  apothecary  floors,  catch  the 
scent  of  fresh  bread  and  new  meat  from  small  shops 
along  the  way,  see  farmers  bringing  fresh  vegetables 
and  flowers  to  sell  in  the  square,  avoid  men  rolling  beer 
kegs  into  restaurants  where  chairs  still  are  perched  pre- 
cariously on  tables.  People  move  past  with  their  singular 
European    faces,    faces   which   register   vastly   different 


experiences  from  any  which  I,  a  young  American,  have 
accumulated. 

Most  of  my  time  is  centered  around  the  University 
with  Gennan  language  classes  and  lectures  dealing  with 
history,  literature  and  philosophy,  all  naturally  with  a 
Germanic  emphasis.  But  there  is  time  to  listen  to  fine 
music  which  is  played  by  the  hour  on  the  radio  and  to 
see  a  classic  play  on  television  without  inteiTuption.  And 
also  time  to  sit  in  the  park  which  everyone  does,  hike  in 
the  mountains,  go  to  an  opera,  or  attend  a  castle  concert. 

Not  everything  is  agreeable,  of  course..  For  example, 
my  landlord  allows  me  one  bath  weekly,  on  Saturday, 
and  this  is  the  only  hot  water  I  have  access  to  at  the  house 
where  I  live.  During  the  week  I  must  frequent  the  public 
bath  where  I  bathe  and  do  my  laundry.  It  is  trying  to  be 
pressed  into  canying  towels,  shampoo  and  clothing 
through  town  in  the  cold  in  order  to  pay  15  cents,  rush 
through  one's  ablutions  in  order  to  emerge  and  carry  all 
the  paraphernalia  home  after  the  20  minute  limit.  One 
speedily  develops  a  deep  appreciation  for  the  sacred 
possession  of  hot  nmning  water. 

When  I  consider  my  experiences  since  I  left  the  Uni- 
versity campus  at  Greensboro,  the  most  challenging  aspect 
is  that  of  German  academic  freedom  which  throws  the 
burden  of  obtaining  an  education  entirely  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  German  youth.  He  is  permitted  to  take 
as  many  or  as  few  semesters  as  he  finds  personally  neces- 
sary to  get  a  broad  and  basic  knowledge  of  his  field.  He 
may  take  his  exams  at  any  point  he  feels  liimself  ade- 
quately prepared.  He  is  left  completely  to  liimself  to  use 
his  time  as  he  will,  to  visit  any  and  all  lectures  which 
interest  lum.  He  may  stop  attending  lectures  any  time 
without  penalty.  No  periodic  examinations  are  required 
but  are  available  when  he  feels  himself  ready.  Briefly, 
nothing  is  required  of  the  Gennan  student  other  than  that 
he  assume  full  responsibility  and  present  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  his  field  when  examined  for  the  Diploma. 
This  is  a  more  difficult  task  than  it  seems;  for  no  one  is 
it  more  difficult  than  for  the  American  student.  Inescap- 
able problems  involved  are  the  lack  of  daily  assignments 
and  personal  conferences  as  to  progress,  social  require- 
ments and  guidance  as  to  organizing  time.  But  it's  just 
about  impossible  to  describe  to  someone  who  has  not 
experienced  it  for  himself. 

My  father  is  a  Marine,  and  he  has  always  reminded 
me  that  America  is  the  world's  most  progressive  country. 
Even  as  I  know  this  is  true  and  even  as  I  long  for  daily 
baths  and  central  heating  and  charcoaled  steaks,  I  will 
never  forget  the  freshness  of  Europe  and  the  adventure 
of  everyday  living.  D 
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Occupation:    Hoosewife 


It 


Tlic  tradition  of  a  domestic  life  for  married  women  is  clianging  as  more 
mothers  combine  marriage  and  homcmaking  with  studies.  One  ahimna  who 
enrolled  in  the  Vniversitij  Graduate  Sclwol  last  summer  after  twenty  years 
as  a  liomemaker  describes  her  exhilaration  in  adding  a  new  role  and  a  new 
dimension  to  her  life. 

by  Dorothy  Furr  Yount  '44 


GOING  back  to  school  is  one  of  the  most  stimulating 
experiences  I  have  ever  had.  I  feel  so  very  much 
ali\e.  I  graduated  from  Woman's  College  in  June, 
1943;  and  next  summer  by  the  time  I  am  43,  God  willing, 
I  will  have  completed  the  necessan,'  courses  and  require- 
ments leading  to  a  Masters  Degree  in  English. 

My  reason  for  returning  to  the  campus  was  not  that  I 
could  not  find  anything  else  to  do,  and  I  refuse  to  say  that 
I  was  bored.  I  retm-ned  because  there  is  something  to  do. 
I  want  to  teach.  And  in  order  to  be  effective  in  the  class- 
room, I  feel  that  simply  'renewing  my  certificate"  is  not 
enough.  Everything  has  changed  since  1943. 1  must  change 


too.  I  feel  the  need  of  becoming  alive  mentally  to  the 
current  trends  and  approaches  in  intellectual  endeavors. 
I  have  discovered  how  exciting  this  can  be. 

I  did  not  know  that  I  wanted  to  return  to  school. 
The  whole  idea  evolved  gradually.  A  friend  suggested 
that  I  consider  teaching  again,  and  I  began  to  think.  I 
have  always  enjoyed  studying  and  learning.  Through  the 
years  I  have  been  engaged  actively  in  giving  civic  study 
club  programs,  teaching  in  the  church  school,  and  serving 
as  presiding  officer  on  both  civic  and  church  levels.  For 
tliree  years  I  taught  in  the  public  schools,  but  that  was 
a  long  time  ago.  And  during  all  this  time  my  husband, 
our  three  children  and  I  were  "growing  up  together." 


Her  husband  John  and  their  teen-age  soivs  cooperate 
wholeheartedly  in  Dot's  return-to-school.  The  boys  even 
take  an  iron  in  hand  when  necessity  demands. 


Working  with  Dr.  Robert  O.  Stephens,  her  adviser, 
she  is  already  getting  background  for  her  thesis  on 
Hemingway  in  Spain  which  she  hopes  to  finish  during 
the  spring  semester. 


Th'/.  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 


Tlw  front  steps  of  Alumnae 

House  provide  a  frequent 

rendezvous  point  for  Dot  and 

daiigliter,  Patricia,  a  sophomore 

at  Greensboro  College. 


PhdtofirapJui  hij  Pat  Ahpaiiah 


Suddenly,  when  my  oldest  child,  Patricia,  graduated 
from  high  school  and  left  for  college,  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous void.  Our  two  teen-age  boys  require  much  attention 
but  not  in  the  same  way  as  a  daughter.  In  an\'  event, 
I  felt  the  sudden  pangs  of  a  severed  family  unit.  I  had 
not  realized  how  much  of  my  thinking  had  revolved 
around  my  daughter.  Patricia  always  was  bringing  friends 
home.  Pajama  parties  and  after-ball  game  crowds  kept 
the  house  constantly  alive  with  activity.  It  is  somewhat 
different  with  John  and  Joe.  For  the  most  part,  they  are 
out  after  school  playing  basketball,  football,  or  golf.  Of 
course,  they  come  in  to  eat.  But  then  it  is  soon  homework 
time.  As  for  dates  and  parties,  they  more  often  go  to  their 
girl  friends'  houses.  It's  different,  that's  all. 

Not  every  home  situation  is  the  same,  of  course. 
Perhaps  my  feeling  is  not  universal,  but  I  suspect  that 
there  are  many  mothers  my  age  who  are  experiencing 
this  feeling  in  one  way  or  another.  Housekeeping,  club 
activity,  church  service,  golf,  bridge,  and  reading  —  as 
busy  as  these  can  keep  one  —  were  not  enough  for  me. 
Obviously  at  this  time  in  my  life,  to  fill  the  void,  something 
else  was  necessaiy. 

I  began  by  taking  correspondence  courses  from  the 
University  at  Chapel  Hill.  This  led  to  a  desire  to  parti- 
cipate in  a  classroom  situation.  After  correspondence  and 
conferences  which  resulted  in  getting  my  academic  status 
established,  I  entered  a  si.x-weeks  summer  session  and 
completed  six  hours  of  work.  This  was  so  stimulating  and 
challenging  that  I  chose  to  return  in  the  fall  to  continue 
graduate  courses  leading  to  the  Master's  Degree.  During 
the  second  semester  I  shall  begin  research  for  a  thesis. 

This  experience  is  not  only  an  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  one.  There  is  a  very  important  practical  aspect 
as  well.  There  are  two  of  us  at  college  at  one  time  now, 
Patricia  and  myself,  and  in  three  years  both  boys  will  be 
in  college.  The  financial  assistance  that  I  can  render  will 
help  as  living  and  educational  costs  mount. 


Community  colleges  are  being  built  in  many  areas 
across  the  state.  In  Rockingham  County  we  are  hoping  to 
have  our  own  commimity  college  at  Wentworth  by  Sep- 
tember 1966.  With  the  training  I  am  receiving  at  the 
university  at  Greensboro,  I  shall  be  qualified  to  teach  on 
this  college  level  as  well  as  on  the  secondary  school  level 
where  I  should  be  able  to  perform  a  much  better  job  than 
before. 

To  go  back  to  school  after  22  years  has  not  been  an 
easy  experience.  Learning  to  concentrate,  to  discipline 
myself  for  extensive  testing  and  research  is  tremendously 
difficult.  But  the  challenge  is  revitalizing.  Each  moment 
of  anxietv  is  balanced  by  a  moment  of  satisfaction. 

Man\'  comments  such  as,  "I  don't  see  how  you  do  it," 
are  answered  with  "I  couldn't  without  the  support  of  my 
husband  and  children."  Each  person  in  the  family  senses 
the  importance  of  my  new  adventure.  I  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  their  awareness  and  consideration.  Just  a 
word  brings  total  response  and  kind  cooperation.  The 
boys  have  learned  to  iron  their  clothes,  if  necessary,  and 
to  prepare  food  if  "Mother  has  an  important  paper  to 
write  or  a  test  to  study  for."  In  fact,  my  studying  seems 
to  have  inspired  the  children.  At  least,  they  have  been 
made  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  educational  pursuits. 
When  I  am  fortimate  enough  to  bring  home  an  outstand- 
ing grade,  they  are  im]iressed  and  immediately  share  it 
with  their  friends.  My  husband  is  so  enthusiastic  that  he 
has  encouraged  me  to  consider  the  possibility  of  further 
study. 

Being  again  on  the  beautiful  campus  at  Greensboro  is 
an  important  part  of  this  rewarding  experience.  A  feeling 
of  awe  and  reverence  and  a  sense  of  great  appreciation 
come  over  me  when  I  look  around  at  the  magnificent 
buildings  and  new  facilities.  To  be  an  alumna  of  this  great 
University  is  wonderful  in  itself.  To  have  a  second  oppor- 
tunity to  study  on  this  campus  is  overwhelming.  D 
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Housewife 


The  Twentieth  Century  Wife  might  be  compared  to  Renaissance  Man, 
proficient  in  a  number  of  fields.  As  wife,  mother,  cook,  chauffeur,  gardener, 
hostess  and  housekeeper,  she  must  lead  many  more  lives  than  her  husband 
and  excel  at  as  many  as  possible.  Yet  the  modern  woman,  busy  as  she  is, 
needs  inner  resources  as  never  before.  Exceptional  as  she  is,  she  often  feels 
the  need  of  another  dimension  in  her  life.  Many  alumnae,  young  and  old,  are 
finding  that  dimension  by  returning  to  the  classroom. 

On  these  pages  are  presented  14  alumnae,  13  of  them  married,  most  of 
them  with  two  or  more  school-age  children.  They  have  one  thing  in  common: 
all  are  enrolled  at  the  University  for  one  or  more  courses,  graduate  and 
undergraduate,  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Generally,  they  recognize  that  it  is 
no  longer  possible  —  as  it  was  a  generation  ago  —  to  "get  an  education"  and 
have  it  suffice  a  lifetime,  for  today's  wisdom  may  be  tomorrow's  ignorance. 
As  John  Mason  Brown  observed,  one  cannot  "expect  the  skin  of  a  dead 
sheep  to  keep  the  mind  alive  forever. " 


Mary  Frances  Bell  Hazelman  '43 
ME  '61      Unclassified  Graduate 

"7  guess  I  went  hack  to 
school  because  I'm  thrifty. 
In  1958  when  I  was  asked  to 
teach  in  the  program  for 
acadcmicalhj  talented  stu- 
dents in  Greensboro  Public 
Schools,  a  two-hour  course 
was  required.  It  seemed 
such  a  shame  to  waste  those 
two  hours,  I  went  back  to 
get  30  more  and  a  Masters 
in  Education."  Mary 
Frances  found  Graduate 
School  wonderful  from  the 
beginning,  only  she  won- 
dered what  she  had  learned 
as  an  undergraduate.  Her 
chief  complaint  is  that  in- 
stead of  plowing  through 
halls  helter-skelter  as  she 
did  in  1943,  the  pretty  little 
students  hold  the  doors 
open,  stand  back  and  let 
her  enter  first.  But  she  does 
not  object  too  strongly  for 
she's  still  taking  courses 
with  a  masters  well  behind 
her.  D 


Mary  Kit  Myers  Dunn  '54 
Library  Science     Graduate 


"My  Iiusband  is  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  my 
'back  to  school'  project  and 
cooperates  with  the  chil- 
dren, especially  when  I 
have  a  test  or  a  report  to 
write.  Our  motto  is  Family 
First,  .so  things  work  out." 
Mary  Kit  switched  majors 
from  matli  to  librarx'  science 
when  she  returned  to 
campus  for  a  masters.  She 
had  served  as  an  element- 
ary neighborhood  school  li- 
brarian in  Richmond  to 
help  out  famil}'  finances 
when  her  husband  decided 
to  resign  from  his  job  and 
return  to  school  (Union 
Seminary ) .  Library  work 
was  an  entirely  new  field 
which  she  enjoyed  so 
much  that  she  decided  to 
work  toward  a  masters  in 
library  science  when  her 
daughter  and  son  were  a 
little  older.  n 


Doris  Higgins  Lauten  '48 
Guidance     Graduate 


"Why  does  a  wonmn  who 
has  been  happily  married 
for  17  years,  who  has  two 
teenage  sons  and  a  generous 
husband,  chuck  the  pots 
and  pans,  club  meetings 
and  bridge  luncheons  for 
the  clas,sroom?  Because  of 
a  yearning  for  new  things 
and  a  desire  to  be  more  use- 
ful." Doris  enrolled  in 
Graduate  School  for  a 
major  in  Guidance  which 
she  will  receive  in  June 
1965.  It  was  hard  work,  she 
admits,  even  somewhat  of 
a  shock  treatment,  but  get- 
ting the  wheels  going  again 
was  a  marvelous  feeling. 
She  puts  theory  to  work  as 
a  fulltime  Guidance  Coun- 
selor with  a  counseling  load 
of  490  students  at  a  large 
high  school.  She  recom- 
mends going  back  to  school 
to  anyone  ready  to  buckle 
down.  n 


Merle  Swaim  Corry  '43 
Graduate 


"/)!  1961  ivith  our  third 
and  youngest  child  .starting 
school,  I  decided  to  renew 
the  teaching  certificate  I 
had  never  used  after  grad- 
uation. It  would  be  good  to 
earn  additional  income  for 
the  children's  college  edu- 
cation as  well  as  have  .some- 
thing .stimulating  to  occupy 
my  time."  Merle  was 
already  thinking  ahead  to 
when  her  two  sons  and  a 
daughter  would  be  grown, 
married  and  away  from 
home.  Completing  renewal 
requirements  easily,  she  had 
just  started  teaching  in  a 
consolidated  high  school 
when  she  found  she  and  Al 
were  to  have  a  baby.  What 
better  time  to  work  toward 
a  master's!  Its  not  easy,  but 
maturit}'  and  experience 
have  given  meaning  to 
graduate  work  not  present 
in  undergraduate  studies.  D 
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Mary  Glendenning  Elam 
Music     Unclassified 


"I  liad  no  previous  back- 
ground in  music,  except  for 
a  few  voice  lessons.  I  know 
it  sounded  strange,  a  major 
in  piano  who  couldn't  play 
a  note,  hut  I  was  deter- 
mined, and  now  I  know  I 
was  rigid."  Mar}'  had  to 
take  piano  without  credit 
for  a  year  before  she  could 
work  up  to  freshman  re- 
quirements, hut  now  with 
theory,  music  appreciation 
and  sight  singing  behind 
her,  she  finds  it  easier  and 
most  stimulating.  Husband 
Jack  and  children  (ages  16, 
11  and  six)  approve  but 
make  her  keep  up  her 
grades.  She  hopes  to  finish 
within  eight  years.  D 


Clora  McNeill  Foust  '06  (Com.) 
Art     Special 

"Why  go  back  to  school? 
Escape  —  to  live  one  must 
make  some  small  contribu- 
tion to  the  world's  work  and 
to  the  happiness  of  other 
people.  After  my  husband's 
death,  there  was  a  period  of 
deep  loneliness  as  these 
avenues  were  suddenly 
closed   to    me."   Then    she 

Sue  Baxter  Leonard  Class  of  '53 
Senior 

"This  June  I  will  gradu- 
ate. This  would  not  be  un- 
usual except  for  the  15  year 
lapse  between  freshman 
and  senior  years  which  tvas 
not  originally  intended." 
When  Sue  was  married 
after  her  sophomore  year, 
she  planned  to  continue  and 
graduate;  however,  her  hus- 


remembered  things  she  had 
wanted  to  learn  when  the 
opporlxmity  was  not  avail- 
able. She  approached  Gre- 
ory  Ivy  about  a  course  in 
art.  He  was  so  gracious  and 
sympathetic,  she  was 
inspired  to  take  other 
courses:  history,  Spanish, 
astronomy,  music,  "open- 
ing windows  in  wonderful 
new    worlds."    Mrs.    Foust 


band  was  called  to  active 
duty  during  the  Korean 
crisis.  When  they  returned 
to  North  Carolina,  they  had 
begun  their  family,  and 
with  three  children  and 
more  than  a  year  of  law 
school  for  husband  Ted, 
Sue  had  to  forego  college 
until  1963.  She  actually 
returned  to  campus  in  1960 


]ane  Davis  Lambert 
Undassihcd 

"7  went  back  to  .school  to 
keep  up  with  my  family. 
Noiv  for  the  first  time  I  can 
almost  keep  up  with  nuj  his- 
tory-minded husband— he's 
a  Civil  War  huff —  and  my 
children."  After  15  years 
away  from  the  classroom, 
Jane  enrolled  for  a  graduate 
history  course  last  spring. 
She  enjoyed  it  so  thorough- 
ly, she  was  more  grateful  to 
the  university  than  she  had 
been  after  four  years  of  un- 
dergraduate work.  There 
have  been  no  problems, 
only  enjoyment  for  all  the 
family  including  her  hus- 
band, Stephen,  age  12,  and 
Sarah,  eight,  who  often 
brings  home  books  for  her 
mother's  perusal.  D 


"When  I  was  working  in 
vocational  home  economics, 
I  .saw  the  tremendous  needs 
of  high  school  sttidenis  and 
the  community  in  terms  of 
training  in  child  and  family 
development.  I  became  de- 
termined to  return  to  school 
to  earn  a  masters  in  this 
field  whenever  I  eoidd" 
Therry  not  only  earned  her 
masters  degree  but  will 
complete  work  in  the  doc- 
toral program  in  June  1965, 
urged  on  by  a  personal 
challenge  to  prepare  herself 
as  adequately  as  possible. 
Therry  says  her  husband, 
J.  B.,  has  spent  most  of  their 
married  life  sending  her  to 
school.  D 


asserts  that  younger  eyes 
and  more  retentive  minds 
would  have  shown  greater 
achievement,  but  the 
friendships  with  fellow 
"adidts"  were  rewarding  for 
their  own  sake  and  associ- 
ation with  teachers  and  stu- 
dents maintained  her  faith 
in  young  people  and  the 
future  of  education.  D 


but  felt  such  remorse  leav- 
ing a  toddler  at  home,  she 
decided  to  wait  until  he  too 
could  enroll  —  ( at  the  Uni- 
versity Nursery  School ) . 
She  admits  it  has  been 
hectic  at  times  but  worth  it. 
"I  feel  more  alert  and  have 
the  satisfied  feeling  of 
accomplishing  something 
worthwhile."  D 


Martha  J.  Leonard  '58 
Music     Graduate 

"/  sometimes  found  it 
difficult  being  a  .student  and 
a  teacher  at  the  same  time. 
At  times  I  had  to  decrease 
my  course  load  because  I 
always  put  teaching  first." 
Martha  has  been  employed 
by  the  Greensboro  Public 
Schools  since  graduation. 
She  conducted  Lindley 
Junior  High  School  Orches- 
tra until  this  year,  now  con- 
ducts Grimsley  Senior  and 
Kiser  Junior  High  School 
Orchestras.  As  though  this 
were  not  enough,  she  also 
teaches  'cello  in  the  schools 
and  privately.  For  the  past 
four  years  she  has  been 
working  on  her  Masters  in 
music  which  she  will  re- 
ceive in  June  1965.  D 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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Half  a  Century  of  Education 


Alumnae  Play  Vital  Role 

in  Stat 


by  Frances  Jordan  '47 


MiiS  Mitmic  L  ImniMni  \i  nh  d  al  left  in  the  domestic 
■iCience  dining,  room  in  old  Mvlcer  Building,  was  a  pioneer 
in  spreading  homemaking  knowledge  to  the  hinterlands 
of  North  Carolina  50  years  ago.  Slje  demonstrated  the 
wonders  of  the  fireless  cooker  and  taught  farm  women 
what  to  put  in  the  pot  to  make  food  tasty  and  nutritious. 


They  went  about  North  Carohna  in  a  buggy,  down 
the  meanest  trails,  into  the  wildest  parts,  and  wherever 
they  went  they  carried  a  small,  one-burner  oil  stove  with 
a  good  oven.  A  demonstration  could  not  be  held  without  a 
good  stove,  and  they  were  never  sure  of  what  they  would 
find  at  their  destination. 

These  were  the  first  home  demonstration  agents  of  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  which  this  year  celebrates 
its  50th  anniversary.  The  84  alumnae  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  who  are  working  with  this 
agency  today  represent  only  a  fraction  of  the  University 
graduates  who  have  played  a  significant  role  in  the  North 
Carolina  story  since  1914,  the  year  that  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 
was  established  by  Congress  through  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 

North  Carolina  was  one  of  five  pioneer  states  in  home 
demonstration  work,  probabh'  due  in  part  to  the  fine 
domestic  science  d?partment  at  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College  in  Greensboro,  as  the  University  was  kno\\'n 
at  that  time.  Even  before  the  Smith-Lever  Act  was  passed, 
State  Normal  alumnae  were  busy  in  rural  areas,  holding 
demonstrations  of  bread-baking,  canning  and  cooking  for 
\ariety  and  health. 

Lucille  Kennett  Bagley,  class  of  1911,  organized  the 
first  Tomato  Club  in  the  state  in  Pleasant  Garden.  Those 
enrolling  were  required  to  grow  and  can  one-tenth  of  an 
acre  of  tomatoes,  using  new  methods  taught  at  State 
Normal.  One  record  dating  back  to  1912  showed  one  child 
of  10  ( 10  was  the  youngest  age,  20  the  oldest  for  a  Tomato 
Clubber)  canned  2.50  quarts  and  sold  over  $20  worth  of 
fresh  tomatoes  from  her  tenth-acre.  ( Early  tomatoes  were 
sold  fresh  until  the  price  dropped  to  eight  cents  a  dozen. ) 

It  took  a  taste  test  to  convince  local  grocers  that  home- 
canned  tomatoes  were  safe  enough  to  be  sold  in  a  store. 
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ixtension  Work 


but  once  convinced,  they  were  easy  to  sell  again.  As  clul) 
members  began  to  reap  a  profit,  new  clubs  were  easily 
organized,  and  they  began  to  raise  and  market  other 
garden  products  as  well. 

Margaret  Scott  Smith,  class  of  1914,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  be  added  to  the  state  staff  and  the  youngest  at  2.3 
years  of  age.  Miss  Minnie  L.  Jamison,  head  of  the  domes- 
tic science  department  at  State  Normal,  came  soon  after 
for  a  two-year  tenure.  Miss  Jamison  traveled  over  the  state 
teaching  the  art  of  demonstrating  to  women  and  girl 
leaders  and  also  wrote  some  of  the  first  bulletins  on  food 
preservation.  Her  bulletins  attracted  national  attention, 
and  a  Ladies  Home  Journal  editor  described  one  of  them 
as  "the  most  useful  publication  of  the  kind  I  have  seen 
anywhere"  and  requested  permission  to  offer  it  for  sale 
in  the  Journal. 

This  was  the  auspicious  beginning  cf  a  four  and  one- 
half  million  dollar  business,  representing  the  income  of 
more  than  a  million  families  in  North  Carolina  who  are  the 
clientele  of  Extension  Home  Economics.  The  program 
today  has  expanded  to  include  five  departments  and  a 
statewide  staff  of  more  than  250  home  economists.  Uni- 
versity alumnae  are  involved  in  many  areas.  Lucille 
Kennett's  sister,  Nell  '28,  is  State  Leader.  Ada  Braswell 
Dalla-Pozza  '4.3,  Myrle  Lutterloh  Swicegood  '44  and 
Mary  Harris  '46  serve  as  District  Supervisory  Agents. 
Mary  Sue  Moser  '40  is  District  4-H  Specialist.  The  Dis- 
trict Agents  coordinate  the  programming  as  well  as  handle 
the  usual  administrative  responsibilities.  They  are  a  vital 
link  between  the  county  and  state  workers  in  Extension. 

The  county  is  the  hub  of  the  program,  and  a  majority 
of  University  alumnae  in  Extension  (71  at  present)  have 
been  located  in  the  county  seats  serving  as  Home  Econo- 
mics Extension  Agents,  Associates,  or  .'Assistants. 


Virginia  Wilson  '26,  above.  Foods  and  Nutrition 
Specialist  in  Charge,  studies  new  literature  as  she  pre- 
pares   teaching    material    for    lioine    economics    agents. 


Ned  Kennett  '28,  State  Home  Economics  Leader, 
confers  witlt  Mip-]e  Lutterloh  Swicegood  '44,  Southeastern 
District  Home  Economics  Agent,  about  administrative 
plans. 


Tiiv:  Alumni  News:  WintI'.r  196') 
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Alumnae  Vital 


Rural  housewives  seek  advice 

from  home  agents  today  as 

they  have  for  half  a  century. 


Xuiicy  James  Adams  '60,  top,  Home  Economics  Exten- 
sion Agent  for  Alamance  County,  lielps  a  homemaker 
with  a  specific  problem.  Ann  Harding  Meadows  '58, 
Stokes  County  Home  Economics  Extension  Agent,  center, 
and  4-H  Club  member  Sarah  Smithcrnmn,  receive  con- 
gratulations from  F.  R.  Harrill,  former  State  4-H  Club 
Leader.  At  bottom,  Sara  Wyche  Casper  '52,  Wake  County 
Home  Economies  Agent,  works  with  an  adult  group  on 
understanding  young  people. 


An  educational  program  is  developed  to  help  family 
members  and  groups  of  families  in  communities  study 
their  situations  and  decide  what  should  be  done  about  the 
problems  in  family  living.  The  Extension  Service  workers 
help  the  people  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  program  of  action 
to  bring  about  needed  changes. 

Some  of  the  work  of  Extension  Home  Economists  is 
carried  out  through  Home  Demonstration  Clubs.  These 
clubs,  organized  in  the  local  community  and  affiliated  at 
county,  state  and  national  levels,  represent  more  than 
39,(X)0  women  in  North  Carolina.  Besides  teaching  the 
club  members  how  to  solve  problems  in  family  living. 


the  home  economists  promote  the  development  of  leader- 
ship. Provisions  are  made  for  women  to  receive  training 
in  presenting  information  programs  in  their  own  clubs. 
Thus,  through  their  experiences  in  this  extension  organ- 
ization many  women  have  gained  the  self-confidence  and 
talent  to  serve  as  leaders  in  other  capacities  in  the  com- 
miuiity  and  county. 

Home  economists  work  with  youth,  too.  In  the  past 
this  has  been  done  primarily  through  the  4-H  Clubs 
organized  at  the  community  level.  Lay  leaders,  both  men 
and  women,  a.ssume  the  direct  responsibility  of  work  with 
the  boys  and  girls.  The  home  economists,  cooperating 
with  the  agricultural  agents  in  the  county,  provide  training 
and  knowledge  which  the  leaders  netd  to  carry  on  an 
educational  program  with  youth  in  their  communities. 

Many  of  the  efforts  of  the  Extension  Home  Economist 
to  help  families  in  the  county  are  executed  outside  of 
Home  Demonstration  and  4-H  Clubs.  She  works  coopera- 
tively with  community  development  clubs,  civic  clubs, 
chin-ches,  women's  organizations,  private  and  public 
agencies.  Her  teaching  extends  to  many  more  through  the 
use  of  mass  media.  In  most  counties  extension  workers 
have  regular  radio  programs  and  newspaper  columns. 
Through  a  bulletin  service  they  share  information  in  such 
places  as  laundromats,  grocery  stores,  beauty  salons,  doc- 
tors' offices  and  bookmobiles. 

Among  the  Subject  Matter  Specialists  are  Virginia 
Wilson  '26,  Lillie  Bradshaw  Little  '33,  Edith  Barrier  Mc- 
Glamery  '39,  and  Marjorie  Shearin  '47.  The  specialists 
constantly  are  learning  about  what  is  going  on  in  research 
and  deciding  how  it  can  be  interpreted  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina.  Through  their  direct  contacts  with  the 
agent  and  lay  leaders,  consultation  with  representatives 
from  state  organizations  and  public  agencies,  reading  and 
attending  conferences,  these  specialists  study  the  trends 
and  problems  facing  families  and  work  with  the  agents 
in  solving  the  particular  problems  in  family  living.  The 
bulletins,  by  which  hundreds  of  people  know  the  extension 
service,  are  written  by  specialists. 

Throughout  the  years  the  extension  home  economists 
have  depended  upon  the  University  to  train  home  econo- 
mists to  fill  the  ranks  as  other  retire.  The  specialists  and 
resident  staff  work  together  to  gather  knowledge  and  to 
make  the  applications  available  to  the  people  of  our  state. 
This  cooperative  relationship  represents  one  of  the  ways 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  contri- 
butes to  the  dream  of  its  founders:  to  make  a  better  North 
Carolina  through  the  education  of  women.  D 
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Orientation  Becomes  Seasonal 
As  Freshman  Class  Grows 

Slimmer  Testing  and  F re-Registration  are  keynotes  in  new  orientation  procedures. 
bv  Saclve  Dunn,  Dean  of  Women 


YOU  just  can't  call  an  event  "it"  or  "thing".  And  so 
you  give  it  a  name.  It  really  doesn't  matter  what, 
although  you  try  to  select  one  that  conveys  the 
general  idea  of  the  event.  This  is  to  say  that  titles  are  neces- 
sary, often  helpful,  but  usually  inadequate  for  a  complete 
understanding  of  what  is  taking  place.  "Orientation  Week" 
on  a  college  campus  is  no  exception. 

There  has  always  been  a  flaw  in  speaking  of  a  week  of 
orientation.  It  connotes  a  degree  of  completeness  and 
finality  that  defies  the  reality  of  subsequent  and  continu- 
ous discovery.  Today  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro,  "Orientation  Week"  is  an  even  more  inap- 
propriate tenn  of  reference,  following  the  experience 
during  the  summer  of  1964,  at  which  time  orientation  for 
freshmen  officially  began.  This  exciting  experiment  may 
well  have  been  the  first  step  toward  ultimately  speaking 
of  Orientation  as  it  happens:  Summer,  Fall,  Winter, 
Spring. 

The  University  at  Greensboro  found  its  Mother  of 
Invention  for  tlie  summer  program  in  the  familiar  Neces- 
sity. To  supplement  the  existing  placement  for  Honors 
students,  the  faculty,  during  tlie  1963-64  academic  year, 
structured  general  degree  requirements  so  that  all  students 
would  be  given  the  opportunity  to  begin  courses  at  a  level 
commensurate  with  their  educational  backgroimd.  Tliis 
called  for  more  extensive  testing  and  coimseling  foi' 
proper  registration  than  had  been  trae  previously. 

The  mechanics  of  administering  placement  tests  to 
determine  the  degree  of  academic  preparation  of  1200 
freshmen  within  the  normally  available  forty-eight  hour 
period  in  the  fall  loomed  as  a  predictably  cumbersome, 
if  not  impossible,  task.  This  realization  took  fruition  in  the 
late  spring  in  the  form  of  an  invitation  to  the  new  students 
for  summer  testing  and  pre-registration.  With  little 
advance  notice,  the  potential  value  of  the  program  was 
recognized  by  the  75  percent  of  the  freshman  class  and 
over  300  parents  who  were  able  to  come  to  the  campus 
for  one  of  the  four  scheduled  sessions. 

While  the  motivation  behind  this  change,  was  mun- 
dane, the  residts  were  inspired.  Students  were  tested  in 
a  relaxed  atmosphere  unharassed  by  the  usual  pressines 
of  the  opening  of  school;  many  of  the  women  students 
spent  a  night  in  a  residence  hall  and  talked  with  the 
incoming  President  of  Student  Government;  administra- 
tive officials  and  faculty  talked  informally  with  parents 
over  a  cup  of  punch  in  the  Alumne  House;  UNC-G  stu- 
dents conducted  toiu-s  of  the  campus  for  parents  and 


incoming  freshmen;  a  full  session  with  die  Associate  Dean 
was  devoted  to  discussing  degree  requirements,  place- 
ment procedures,  the  advising  and  counseling  system, 
registi-ation,  and  "how  to  read  the  catalogue";  and  finally 
the  test  results  and  pre-registration  forms  were  available 
for  a  more  careful  study  over  the  summer  in  anticipation 
of  appropriate  placement  in  the  fall. 

But  the  participants  speak  best  for  themselves.  From 
a  student:  "The  whole  weekend  was  a  rewarding  experi- 
ence. Thanks  to  this  registration  I  feel  I  will  enter  the 
University  with  some  confidence."  From  a  parent:  "Last 
Friday  and  Saturday  were  meaningful  days  for  my  family 
and  me.  My  husband  and  I  wish  to  commend  the  Univers- 
ity for  the  summer  orientation  program.  It  will  mean  much 
to  the  students,  our  most  treasured  possessions." 

Of  course.  Fall  Orientation  continues  as  the  first  step 
for  some  and  now  as  a  second  step  for  many.  And  on  into 
winter  and  spring  for  all.  Whatever  the  titles,  the  Uni- 
versity at  Greensboro  continues  to  find  ways  of  making  a 
reality  of  the  traditional  institutional  insistence  that  the 
academic  and  personal  development  of  the  students,  as 
individuals,  is  what  counts.  D 


The  Alumnae  House  lawn  is  not  the  usual  place  for 
pre-registration  conferences,  however,  in  this  instance 
Sadije  Dunn,  flanked  by  the  freshmen  Diilin  twins,  Lucy 
and  Martlia,  ohliginghj  peruse  a  catalogue  while  the 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dulin  of  Charlotte,  look 
on  from  the  right.  Mrs.  Dulin  was  Frances  Whalin  '42. 
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Weatherspoon  Gallery 
Groomed  For  Growth 


Henri  Matisse's  delicate 
bronze,  Madeleine,  a  gift  from 
the  Cone  Collection,  is  a  prized 
sculpture  in  the  gallen/s  perma- 
nent collection. 


by  James  E.  Tucker,  Curator 


WEATHERSPOON  Art  Gallery  on  the  campus  of 
the  Unhersitv  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
has  been  the  scene  of  increasing  activit\-  in  recent 
montlis.  In  fact,  e\'er  since  tlie  move  into  spacious  quar- 
ters in  the  nortli  wing  of  the  new  Mclver  Building  in 
March  of  1960,  the  pace  has  quickened. 

Much  of  the  reason  for  the  quickened  pace  has  been 
due  to  the  Weatherspoon  Gallerv  Association,  a  group 


Adam  Orgera,  manager  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Com- 
pany retail  store  in  Greensboro  which  gave  several  paint- 
ings to  the  permanent  collection  last  fall,  admires  a  sculp- 
ture with  Weatherspoon  Guild  numbers. 


of  patrons  and  friends  of  the  gallerv.  The  association 
necessarily  had  become  dormant  during  the  period  from 
the  time  the  old  Mclver  Building,  which  housed  the 
gallery  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Art  Department,  had 
been  demolished  until  the  time  when  the  new  building 
was  ready.  Mrs.  Charles  .\dams  became  president  of  the 
reorganized  association  in  the  fall  of  1960  and  worked 
energetically  to  bring  the  association  to  life  again.  Due 
to  her  efforts,  and  those  of  other  loval  members,  the 
association  gradually  got  on  its  feet.  A  concerted  mem- 
bership drixe  was  begun  and  activities  began  to  pick  up. 

In  the  fall  of  1963,  Herbert  S.  Falk,  Sr.,  Greensboro 
attornev  and  art  collector,  succeeded  Mrs.  Adams  as 
president.  He  was  elected  along  with  an  energetic  board, 
determined  to  build  on  previous  efforts  to  e.xtend  the 
importance  of  the  Weatherspoon  Gallery  in  the  life  of 
the  campus  and  of  the  communitv.  This  board,  composed 
of  bu.sy  men  and  women  who  meet  regularly  each  month, 
includes  Jane  Harris  Armfield  "60  (second  vice  president); 
Clora  McNeill  Foust,  class  of  '09  and  wife  of  the  Uni- 
versity's second  president  (historian);  Anne  Weeks  Bonitz 
'60;  Helen  Mamber  Levin  '50;  Emih'  Rund\-  Cone  '40; 
and  Adelaide  Fortune  Holderness  '34. 


THE  gallery's  history  goes  back  to  1935  when  Chan- 
cellor Walter  C^linton  Jackson  established  the  Depart- 
ment of  Art  under  the  direction  of  Gregor\'  D.  Ivy.  A 
few  years  later  a  room  in  the  Mclver  Building  was  set 
aside  to  serve  as  an  art  gallerv  for  works  of  students  and 
of  professional  artists  and  for  shows  loaned  by  museums, 
collectors  and  dealers.  The  gallery  was  named  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mcher  Weatherspoon,  one  of  the  first 
art  teachers  on  campus  and  sister  of  Dr.  Charles  Dimcan 
Mclver,  founder  of  the  University. 
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Well  established  in  handsome  neiv  quarters, 
backed  by  a  distinguished  staff  and  wide  coni- 
munitij  interest,  the  University's  art  gallery  has 
gained  significance  and  recognition  in  art  circles. 


President  of  the  Weatlierspoon 

GuUery  Association,  Herbert 

Folk,  Sr.,  ivhose  knowledge  and 

zeal  have  done  much  to  rouse 

community  support  of  the 

Gallery,  studies  a  painting  with 

Iiis  wife.  Louise  Dannenhaum 

Folk  '29,  center,  and  Anne 

Weeks  Bonitz  '60.  wlw  was  in 

charge  of  the  Gallery's  Clnistmas 

Print  Fair. 


In  1942  during  the  fiflieth  anni\  ersarx  celeliration 
of  the  University,  the  friends  of  Weatlierspoon  Ciallerv 
were  organized  through  the  work  of  Mrs.  R.  C.  Parker 
of  Albemarle  whose  daughter,  Anne  Parker  Stevens  of 
Murrysville,  Pa.,  class  of  "42,  was  an  art  major,  and  the 
late  Mrs.  Roger  A.  McDufEe  \\hose  husband  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  present  gallery  board.  The  most  valuable 
painting  in  todavs  notable  collec'.ion  is  W'illem  de 
Kooning's  Woman  which  was  a  gift  in  Mrs.  McDuffie's 
memoPi'. 

Over  the  \'ears  the  Art  Department  has  been  strength- 
ened and  expanded  until  today  it  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  southeast.  Courses  have  been  added; 
the  faculty  has  been  increased.  In  cooperation  with  the 
School  of  Home  Economics,  the  International  Textile 
Exhibition  was  held  for  many  years  and  received  nation- 
wide recognition. 

One  of  the  most  significant  efforts  of  the  association 
has  been  emphasis  on  campus-community  relationship. 
Concerts,  lectures,  and  professional  meetings  have  been 
held  in  the  gallery,  thus  bringing  a  larger  segment  of 
the  public  to  the  campus  and  in  turn  to  view  the  art 
exhibitions.  Tlie  public  alwavs  has  been  welcome  to  visit 
(he  gallery,  but  now  a  concerted  effort  is  being  made 
to  stimulate  interest  in  art  in  the  commimit\'. 

DURING  the  spring  of  1964  a  membership  drive  was 
held  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Edward  Lowenstein, 
wife  of  a  former  association  president.  Membership  was 
increased  to  over  400,  and  for  the  first  time  in  several 
years,  money  was  available  in  a  purchase  fund  for  addi- 
tions to  the  collection  of  modern  art  resident  in  the  gallery. 
Gifts  were  solicited  from  prominent  firms  and  organi- 
zations in  the  area.  The  Greensboro  Junior  League,  the 
North  Carolina   National   Bank,   Thalhimer's-Ellis   Stone 


Photography  by  A.  A.  Wilkimon 

Company,  The  Greensboro  News-Record,  and  the  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Company  retail  store  made  significant  gifts 
of  money  or  works  of  art  for  the  enrichment  of  the  collec- 
tion. Individuals  also  made  contributions  of  art  works  and 
money  for  purchases. 

In  the  spring  of  1964,  the  Weatherspoon  Guild  was 
formed.  This  group  of  over  100  active  women  has 
assumed  duties  sucli  as  hostessing  at  gallery  and  fund- 
raising  ex'cnts  and  stimulating  children's  activities  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  exhibition  program.  One  of  the  most  excit- 
ing aspects  of  this  group  is  a  docent  training  program. 
About  20  volunteers  meet  regularly  in  the  gallery  under 
the  direction  of  members  of  the  Art  Department  faculty. 
These  are  not  formal  lectures  but  rather  discussions 
of  the  exhibition  on  view  and  considerations  of  art  in 
general.  These  volunteers  are  called  on  to  conduct  tours 
of  the  gallery  for  the  various  groups  which  request  them 
such  as  women's  clubs,  business  groups  and  various 
children's  groups. 

IN  a  talk  before  the  Weatherspoon  Gallery  Association, 
Chancellor  Otis  Singletary  stressed  the  importance  of 
this  organization  to  the  campus,  to  the  community,  and 
to  the  state.  While  other  state-owned  art  galleries  pri- 
marily collect  works  of  art  of  the  past,  the  Weatherspoon 
Galler\'  seeks  to  complement  their  collections  by  placing 
stress  on  contemporaiy  works  of  art  in  all  media,  thus 
adding  immeasurably  to  the  total  value  of  all  the  collec- 
tions in  the  state.  Alread\'  the  collection  is  of  vital 
significance  both  in  number  and  acquisitions  and  quality 
of  art  and  artists  represented. 

The  association  is  looking  to  the  time  when  Weather- 
spoon Gallery  vi'ill  house  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
modem  art  in  the  southeast,  as  well  as  serve  as  a  center 
for  professional,  student,  and  local  exhibitions.  D 
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bv  Marian  Adams  Smith  "49 
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^HE  third  season  of  Pixie  Play- 
house opened  in  November  when 
over  16,000  youngsters  attended 
performances  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
This  theatre,  which  is  devoted  to 
bringing  fine  productions  of  plays  to 
children  of  the  Piedmont,  is  a  partner- 
ship bet\veen  two  of  Greensboro's  old- 
est play-producing  organizations:  the  Junior  League  and 
the  Theatre  of  the  Universit\'  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast  which  opened  the  current  season 
in  Aycock  Auditoriiun  was  produced  by  the  Theatre  of 
the  University.  In  Febniar\-  the  Junior  League  will 
produce  Niccolo  and  NicoUette,  and  in  April  the  \oung 
members  of  Pixie  Pla\-house  will  produce  Mr.  Popper's 
Pcnquins.  All  pla\s  are  directed  b\-  Pixie  Playhouse  Di- 
rector Ralph  Kerns,  instructor  of  Speech  and  Drama  at 
the  LTniversitv'. 


Children's  theatre  in  Greensboro  goes  back  to  1930 
\\hen  the  Junior  League  began  producing  plays  for 
\er\-  \oung  audiences.  In  the  beginning  children  were 
transported  from  schools  to  a  central  auditorium  for  per- 
formances. With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  this  became 
impractical,  and  the  League  began  trouping  the  play  to 
each  school.  The  city  was  divided  into  three  areas,  and 
the  children  could  see  one  play  every  three  years.  Soon, 
it  was  apparent  that  the  city  would  have  to  be  divided 
into  four  areas. 

Coupled  with  this  problem  were  others  which  made 
production  of  plays  difficult:  loss  of  the  production  staff's 
workshop,  conversion  of  auditoriums  into  classrooms  and 
cafeterias,  replacement  of  stage  lights  with  fluorescent 
lighting.  At  the  same  time  the  League  was  wondering 
what  to  do  about  these  problems,  another  play-producing 


organization,  the  Theatre  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Greensboro,  was  wondering  the  same  thing  about  a 
different  set  of  problems. 

The  Theatre  of  the  University  had  been  producing  a 
children's  play  annualh-  since  1957.  The  plays  were  per- 
fonned  in  Aycock  Auditorium,  and  a  small  admission  was 
charged  for  each  ticket.  The  Theatre  also  trouped  their 
pla>'  to  other  towns  in  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Herman 
Middleton,   director   of   the   Theatre  of  the   University, 


Gale  Sigmon  of  Tayhrsville,  cla.ss  of  1965,  played  a 
pretty  "Beauty"  opposite  Charles  Ati.stin  of  Greensboro 
who  appeared  as  "The  Beast"  in  Pixie  Phyhou.'se's  open- 
ing production  in  November. 
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Junior  League  Joins  ivith  University 
To  Bring  Live  Theatre  to  Thousands 
of  Piedmont  School  Children. 


recognized  the  value  and  realized  the  interest  of  a  regular 
program  of  plays  for  children  but  lacked  the  staff  to  estab- 
lish a  full  season  of  children's  plays. 

IT  was  in  the  spring  of  1962  that  representatives  of  the 
League  and  the  Theatre  realized  their  common  interest 
and  laid  plans  which  resulted  in  the  fall  of  that  year  in 
the  opening  of  The  Pixie  Playhouse,  dedicated  to  develop- 
ing an  interest  in  the  appreciation  of  theatre  in  all  children. 


Pixie  Plaijhoitse  Director  Ralph  Kerns  works  with 
Junior  League  memiicrs,  left  to  right,  Faije  MiUican  Rcid, 
class  of  '53,  Sue  Baxter  Leonard  'Go,  Marian  Adams  Smith 
'49  and  Carol  Bijrd  Sellars  '51. 


Believing  that  the  introduction  of  children  to  the  arts 
tlirough  entertainment  and  the  stimulation  of  their  cre- 
ative imaginations  and  abilities  should  be  a  part  of  the 
life  of  every  child,  the  two  producing  organizations  sought 
and  received  the  cooperation  of  the  Greensboro  and 
Guilford  County  schools  systems.  In  fact,  the  advisory 
Board  of  Directors  includes  foiu-  school  officials:  Dr.  W.  J. 
House,  assistant  superintendent  of  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tion for  the  Greensboro  City  Schools;  Mrs.  Hugh  Nelson, 
instructional  assistant  of  the  Guilford  County  Schools; 
Lawrence  Hammonds,  principal  of  Joyner  School;  and 
I.  L.  Porter,  principal  of  Alamance  Elementan.'  School. 

The  result  of  this  merger  of  interests  was  the  beginning 
of  an  annual  membership  drive  for  a  three-play  series. 
Memberships  are  sold,  primarily  during  a  drive  held  the 
first  week  in  October  of  each  year,  to  children  and  adults 
for  $L5fl.  Complimentary  tickets  are  given  to  teachers 
in  schools  to  distribute  to  children  who  othenvise  would 
be  unable  to  see  the  plays.  In  order  to  properly  take  care 
of  the  office  routine,  a  $250  assistantship  was  established 
at  the  University.  It  is  awarded  annually  to  a  drama  and 
speech  major. 

OF  particular  interest  is  a  study  guide  which  is  pre- 
pared for  each  play  by  Mrs.  Annie  V.  Bell,  an  ele- 
mentary school  teacher.  This  guide  is  made  available  to 
everv  teacher  in  the  city  and  county  school  systems  as 
well  as  any  other  interested  teacher.  It  is  used  to  familiar- 
ize the  children  with  the  stor}',  author,  and  music  of  a 
particular  production  and  includes  a  section  on  theatre 
etiquette  which,  incidentally,  is  stressed  at  every  per- 
formance. 

The  first  years  of  Pixie  Playhouse  have  been  very 
successful.  Over  5,500  children  are  members,  and  over 
2,000  complimentary  tickets  are  distributed  by  teachers. 
Interest  in  the  Playhouse  has  spread  throughout  the  Pied- 
mont, and  it  now  has  members  in  Winston-Salem,  Siler 
City,  Asheboro,  and  other  cities.  Dr.  Middleton  who  was 
farsighted  enough  to  visualize  the  value  of  this  project 
and  a  group  of  dedicated  people  who  worked  long,  hard 
hours  have  brought  into  reality  a  program  which  should 
continue  to  benefit  the  young  people  of  this  area  and  the 
state. 

The  remarkable  success  of  Pixie  Playhouse  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Children's  Theatre  Con- 
ference, the  national  organization  devoted  to  promoting 
live  theatre  perfonnances  for  children.  In  the  summer  of 
1964  Pixie  Playhouse  was  nominated  for  the  Winifred 
Ward  Award,  the  highest  honor  the  Conference  bestows, 
which  is  given  annually  to  a  new  theatre  organization 
which  has  contributed  most  to  children's  theatre  work  in 
the  United  States  during  the  past  year. 

With  the  need  established,  the  response  of  the  com- 
munit\'  assured,  and  the  joint  venture  of  the  Junior  League 
and  the  Theatre  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro  firmly  organized,  a  greater  contribution  to 
local  children's  theatre  than  ever  before  is  expected.       D 
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DR.  Joseph  F.  Shea,  Manager  of  the  Apollo  Spacecraft 
Program  Office,  NASA  Manned  Spacecraft  Center, 
Houston,  Texas,  gave  three  interesting  and  highly 
informative  lectures  on  the  University  campus  December 
2  and  3  on  the  Apollo  program  which  may  place  men  on 
the  moon  before  1970. 

Using  slides  and  movies,  he  described  with  fascinating 
detail  the  complete  Lunar  Mission  from  earth  launch  of 
the  three-man  spacecraft  to  lunar  landing  in  which  two 
astronauts  would  land  in  a  lunar  explorer 
module  on  the  moon's  surface 
while   a   third 
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The  Greatest  Adventure  in 
All  of  Human  History 

An  Address  by  Dr.  Joseph  Shea 

Reported  by 

Dr.  Anna  J.  Reardon 


^  »  astronaut 

would    con- 
tinue  to   orbit   the 
moon.   Dr.   Shea  specu- 
lated   on    exploration    of    the 
lunar  surface  itself,  what  scientists 
believe  will  be  found  there,  and  traced 
the    lunar    launch    for    the    return    trip    and 
finally  the  earth  landing. 

The  spellbound  audience  verified  the  fact  that  the 
moon  has,  from  time  immemorial,  held  a  special  place  in 
the  minds  of  men.  Until  this  decade,  it  has  been  a  symbol 
of  the  unattainable;  but  the  pace  of  technology  in  the 
twentieth  century  has  been  so  swift  that  goals  unattainable 
today  become  the  commonplace  of  tomorrow. 

Since  1961  when  the  late  President  Kennedy  had  the 
\'ision  to  foresee  that  the  moon  was  within  reach,  the 
United  States  space  effort  has  been  concentrated  in  this 
area.  The  landing  date  has  been  set  within  this  decade, 
the  program  cost  estimated  at  less  than  20  billion  dollars. 

The  exact  reasons  why  NASA  chose  the  name  Apollo 
for  the  lunar  program  may  have  been  mere  happenstance, 
but,  considering  the  events  of  the  past  three  years  and  the 
state  of  the  program  today,  it  was  a  remarkably  apt  choice. 

Apollo  sprang  originally  from  Greek  mythology,  as  Dr. 
Shea  pointed  out.  From  this  same  mythology  comes  the 
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story  of  Phaeton  which  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  first 
description  of  a  nominal  space  mission  and  the  difficulties 
of  astronaut  selection  and  training. 

Phaeton  was  the  son  of  the  sun  god,  Helios,  one  of 
whose  duties  was  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun  from  dawn 
to  dark  across  the  sky.  Phaeton  desired  to 
drive  his  father's  chariot.  In 
Bullfinche's 
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Age  of 
Fable,  we  are 
told  that  Helios  in 
warning  Phaeton  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  task,  said: 
"Your  lot  is  mortal,  and  you  ask 
what  is  beyond  a  mortal's  power.  In  your 
ignorance,  you  aspire  to  do  that  which  not  even 
the  gods  themselves  may  do.  None  but  m\'self  may 
drive  the  flaming  cart  of  day.  Not  even  Jupiter,  whose 
terrible  right  arm  hurls  the  thunderbolts.  The  first  part 
of  the  way  is  steep,  and  such  as  the  horses  when  fresh 
in  the  morning  can  hardly  climb;  the  middle  is  high  up 
in  the  heavens,  whence  I  m\sclf  can  scarcely,  without 
alarm,  look  down  and  behold  the  earth  and  sea  stretched 
beneath  me.  The  last  part  of  the  road  descends  rapidly 
and  requires  most  careful  driving.  Tethys,  who  is  waiting 
to  receive  me,  often  trembles  for  me  lest  I  should  fall 
headlong.  Added  to  all  this,  the  heaven  is  all  the  time 
turning  round  and  carrying  the  stars  with  it.  I  have  to  be 
perpetually  on  my  guard  lest  that  movement,  which 
sweeps  everything  else  along,  should  hurr\-  me  also  awa;/. 
Suppose  I  should  lend  you  the  chariot,  what  would  you 
do'?  Could  you  keep  your  course  while  the  sphere  was 
revolving  under  you'?  Perhaps  you  think  that  there  arc 
forests  and  cities,  the  abodes  of  gods  and  palaces  and 
temples  on  the  way.  On  the  contran,',  the  road  is  through 
the  midst  of  frightful  monsters.  You  pass  by  the  horns 
of  the  Bull,  in  front  of  the  Archer,  and  near  the  Lion's 
jaws  and  where  the  Scorpion  stretches  its  arms  in  one 
direction  and  the  Crab  in  another.  Nor  will  \'ou  find  it 
easy  to  guide  those  horses,  with  their  breasts  full  of  fire 
that  they  breathe  forth  from  their  mouths  and  nostrils. 
I  can  scarcely  govern  them  myself  when  they  are  unruly 
and  resist  the  reins." 

The  comparison  with  the  Apollo  project  is  remarkable, 
even  the  dangers  which  Dr.  Shea  identified:  the  Archer 
ol:)viously  fires  the  micrometeorities;  the  poison  of  the 
Scorpion  is  the  lethal  radiation  from  solar  flares;  the  Crab 
could  be  responsible  for  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
negotiating  the  business  contract  part  of  the  program. 


The  speaker  drew  another  parallel  from  the  mytho- 
logical uncertainty  surrounding  Apollo's  origin.  Some 
authorities  believe  he  came  from  Asia,  others  that  he  was 
brought  by  the  Greeks  from  the  north  in  the  course  of  their 
migrations.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  these  two 
schools  of  thought  because  both  advance  plausible  argu- 
ments but  neither  can  actually  prove  its  case. 

Today's  debate  over  the  lunar  program  shows  that 
theologists  are  not  much  different  from  scientists  and 
legislators.  Should  the  lunar  program  be  of  Asiatic 
origin,  that  is,  purely  a  response  to  the  Soviet  space  pro- 
gram, or  should  it  be  tiiily  a  sound  national  program, 
rooted  in  our  nation's  heritage  of  exploration,  motivated 
by  the  conviction  of  continued  expansion  into  every  new 
frontier  to  reap  the  benefits,  both  in  economy  and  defense. 

Dr.  Shea  drew  a  further  comparison  with  mythology 
which  describes  Apollo's  functions  as  being  so  multiple 
and  complex  that  it  is  often  hard  to  connect  one  with  the 
other.  This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  lunar  program 
debate. 

Also  to  the  Greeks,  Apollo  was  a  god  of  light,  a  sun 
god,  but  not  the  sun  itself.  The  sun  was  a  special  divinity. 
From  today's  technological  point  of  view,  the  "special 
di\init>'"  is  the  development  of  the  nucleus  of  a  national 
space  capabilit\-  with  both  peaceful  and  defensive  poten- 
tial. The  lunar  landing  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  does 
provide  an  essential  focus  to  the  development  of  a  national 
capability  to  operate  in  space,  to  obtain  the  skills  which 
might  be  needed  for  defense  without  prejudging  the 
militai-y  uses  of  space  and  penetrating  the  one  environ- 
ment in  which  men  do  not  carry  arms  against  each  other. 

The  Greek  attributed  a  quality  of  functions  to  Apollo. 
He  made  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ripen  and,  in  addition, 
he  protected  the  crops.  He  was  the  god  of  sudden  death 
but  also  the  healer  god  who  drove  away  illness.  The  god 
of  divination  and  prophecy;  the  god  of  song  and  lyre;  a 
builder  and  a  colonizing  god  who  delighted  in  the 
constniction  of  towns  for  which  he  himself  laid  the 
foundations. 

Although  the  analogies  arc  occasionally  strained.  Dr. 
Shea  noted  that  this  litain-  of  Apollo  contains  the  seed  of 
the  many-faceted  justification  of  the  program.  The  econo- 
mic fallout  which  is  an  ine\itable  consequence  of  so  broad 
a  development  ):)rogram;  its  potential  contribution  to  both 
offensive  and  defensive  militaiy  space  applications;  the 
increased  ability  to  heal  which  may  residt  from  extensive 
aerospace  medical  research;  the  prophetic  implications  of 
mankind's  release  from  the  fetters  of  gravity;  the  impli- 
cations of  Apollo's  role  in  colonizing  either  a  lunar  base 
or  a  space  station:  and  finalh',  the  lyrical.  Pied  Piper  effect 
the  program  has  on  the  nation's  youth  and  the  conseciuent 
beneficial  effect  on  their  motivations  and  education. 

The  Apollo  project  provides  a  natural  focus  for  the 
de\'elopment  of  a  national  capability  which  will  bring  to 
mankind  mastery  of  this  new  environment.  The  litany 
of  possible  uses  of  space  is  really  the  linking  of  the  things 
already  recognized:  a  tremendous  potential  for  science, 
for  the  civilian  economy  and  for  defense. 

Dr.  Shea  concluded  that  the  commitment  to  space  is 
based  on  an  intellectual  belief  that  it  will  prove  important, 
just  as  venturing  out  on  oceans,  exploring  the  'West,  devel- 
oping the  aiq^lane  and  understanding  the  Atom  have  been 
fantasticalh'  important  to  present  civilization.  D 
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Emphasis  on  the  Student 


New  Advising  Staff  Offers 

Expanded  Counseling  Service 


by  Tommie  Lou  Smith,  Associate  Dean 


THE  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
inherited  from  The  Woman's  College  one  very  im- 
portant concept:  an  underlying  interest  in  each 
individual  student.  Though  changes  are  necessary  to  adapt 
to  a  larger  student  bod\'  and  fulfill  the  roles  of  a  imiversity, 
in  making  changes  we  are  alwa\  s  mindful  of  our  heritage. 
The  academic  counseling  and  ad\ising  services  are  no 


Mrs.  Grace  M.  Keziah  closes  an  academic  counseling 
session  with  Pamela  Bridges,  junior  from  Montclair,  New 
Jersey.  Mrs.  Keziah  counsels  juniors  exclusively  although 
most  advisers  work  with  all  classes. 


exception.  A  number  of  changes  have  been  made,  each 
with  the  idea  of  underscoring  and  intensifying  our  interest 
in  the  individual  student.  To  explain  some  of  these 
a  brief  historical  statement  seems  appropriate. 

Many  alumnae  will  remember  the  office  of  "class 
chainnen."  It  was  created  in  1934  by  Dr.  Walter  Clinton 
Jackson,  then  Dean  of  Administration.  The  plan  provided 
for  a  class  chairman  for  each  of  the  four  classes,  one 
chairman  acting  in  an  advisor)-  capacity  to  the  members 
of  a  specified  class  during  its  entire  four  years  at  college. 
The  facult\'  council  minutes  of  December  of  that  year 
state  that  the  class  chairmen  would  be  chosen  from  the 
teaching  facult\'  "so  that  they  may  have  the  classroom 
point  of  view." 

The  system  of  class  chairmen  undenvent  minor 
changes  until  1960  when  Chancellor  Gordon  W.  Black- 
well  changed  the  name  of  "class  chairmen"  to  "academic 
class  advisers"  and  created  the  office  of  Associate  Dean  of 
the  College  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  academic  class 
advisers,  facult\'  advisers,  and  special  counseling  services. 
The  first  floor  of  the  west  wing  of  the  Administration 
Building  was  remodeled  into  quarters  for  the  Associate 
Dean  and  the  four  class  advisers.  The  second  floor  of  the 
west  wing  was  used  to  house  special  counseling  services. 

In  1934  when  Dr.  Jackson  conceived  the  idea  of  one 
person  serving  as  adviser  to  each  of  the  four  classes,  the 
total  enrollment  was  1,065.  In  1964,  1,205  students  enrolled 
in  the  freshman  class,  a  class  larger  than  the  entire  student 
body  in  1934.  By  1964  it  was  apparent  that  our  academic 
advising  system  had  to  be  reorganized  not  only  because 
of  the  increased  number  of  students  but  also  because  of 
the  retirement  in  June  of  Miss  Helen  Burns  who  had  been 
for  over  25  years  the  one  full-time  person  in  the  advising 
system.  The  magnitude  of  her  responsibilities  as  freshman 
class  academic  adviser  could  be  known  only  by  those  who 
worked  closely  with  her. 
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Associate  Dean   Tommie  Loti 

Smith  meets  frequently  ivitli 

the  counseling  ■'>taff.   iistially 

informalh/  as  sluncn  here  with 

'  Dr.  Donald  F.  Allen 

and  Mari'ueriie  N.  Felton. 


Realizing  that  the  student  body  had  increased  in  size 
so  that  one  person  could  no  longer  be  the  adviser  for  all 
the  members  of  one  class,  a  group  of  advisers  was  asked 
to  share  these  responsibilities.  These  advisers,  chosen  from 
the  teaching  faculty,  have  had  successful  experience  as 
faculty  advisers.  They  continue  to  teach,  serving  as 
advisers  on  a  released  time  basis.  Not  only  has  the  "class- 
room point  of  view"  been  retained,  but  the  number  of 
academic  disciplines  represented  in  the  Associate  Dean's 
office  has  been  increased.  During  the  current  year,  seven 
faculty  member  are  serving  as  academic  advisers,  repre- 
senting seven  academic  areas.  Their  number  may  be 
increased  as  the  student  body  grows  in  size. 

To  accommodate  the  increased  number  of  advisers, 
the  west  wing  of  the  Administration  Building  was  again 
remodeled  in  the  summer  of  1964.  The  number  of  private 
conference  rooms  was  increased  so  that  a  student  may 
always  find  a  s\'mpathetic  and  informed  person  in  an 
attractive  setting  to  discuss  matters  which  concern  him. 
The  physical  surroundings  reflect  the  attitude  of  the 
office  —  a  friendly,  personal  concern  for  each  student.  The 
office  has  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  all  academic 
regulations  and  requirements  are  met,  but  the  welfare  of 
each  student  is  always  the  foremost  concern. 

Even  though  the  physical  quarters  of  the  Associate 
Dean's  office  have  been  enlarged  and  the  staff  of  advisers 
increased,  the  heart  of  the  advising  system  continues  to 
be  the  dedicated  faculty  members  who  serve  as  faculty 
advisers.  Every  entering  student  is  assigned  to  a  faculty 
adviser.  Insofar  as  possible,  a  student  who  has  a  stated 
area  of  interest  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  adviser  in  that  field. 
The  average  number  of  freshmen  assigned  to  each  faculty 
adviser  is  approximately  12.  Most  students  remain  with  the 
same  faculty  adviser  through  the  sophomore  >'ear.  Begin- 
ning with  the  junior  year,  the  head  of  the  department  or 
school  in  which  a  student  plans  to  major,  or  someone 
designated  by  him,  becomes  the  student's  facultv'  adviser. 


The  faculty  advisers  and  the  academic  advisers  in  the 
office  of  the  Associate  Dean  can  help  resolve  most  of  the 
questions  and  problems  which  confront  students.  For 
those  students  who  need  more  specialized  or  professional 
assistance,  special  counseling  services  are  available.  They 
may  participate  in  a  reading  improvement  program,  con- 
sult with  a  vocational  counselor  or  with  a  personal  counse- 
lor. A  student  may  voluntarily  seek  these  services  which 
are  provided  without  additional  cost. 

The  Reading  Improvement  Program,  now  in  its  third 
year,  has  had  phenomenal  success  in  helping  students  not 
only  with  reading  speed  but  in  comprehension  of  material 
read.  A  student  may  enroll  in  the  program  at  any  time 
during  the  semester.  His  reading  program  schedule  is 
fitted  into  his  regular  class  schedule.  He  may  progress  as 
slowly  or  as  rapidly  as  his  time  pemiits,  but  for  best  results 
he  should  plan  to  schedule  a  minimum  of  .30  hours  in  the 
reading  program. 

Hundreds  of  students  have  been  helped  by  the  Voca- 
tional Counselor.  Through  tests  and  conferences,  students 
identify  their  interests  and  abilities.  The  tests  and  con- 
ferences are  scheduled  over  as  many  days  or  weeks  as 
necessar\',  but  a  minimum  of  10  hours  is  usually  needed 
to  complete  the  program. 

For  those  students  who  need  expert  personal  counsel- 
ing, a  clinical  psychologist  is  available  in  the  Counseling 
Center,  a  new  sei-\'ice  begun  this  \ear.  When  necessary, 
the  counselor  may  suggest  that  the  student  use  the  serv- 
ices of  the  university  psychiatrist. 

With  the  reorganization  of  academic  advising  and  the 
increase  in  special  counseling  services,  the  University  is 
preparing  to  continue  its  personal  interest  in  each  student 
regardless  of  the  growth  which  ma\'  take  place  within  the 
coming  years.  Although  the  University  does  not  want  the 
students  to  feel  that  it  is  stifling  their  independence,  no 
student  should  feel  that  he  is  "lost  in  the  crowd."  D 
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Early  marriage  is  not  a  new  phenomenon,  but  it  has 
acquired  new  dimensions  in  the  last  two  decades  due 
to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  high  school 
marriages. 

Two  important  studies  in  the  field  have  been  com- 
pleted in  Child  Development  and  Family  Relations  in 
the  School  of  Home  Economics  at  the  Universitv  of 
Xorth  Carolina,  Greensboro.  A  most  valuable  survey  of 
North  Carolina  school  policv  toward  married  students 
was  conducted  bv  Dr.  I.  V.  Sperrv  and  Ruth  Thompson. 
Mv  own  studv  was  based  on  a  comparison  of  scholastic 
achievements  of  married  and  unmarried  students.  Roth 
studies  have  added  to  our  growing  knowledge,  and  both 
served  to  point  up  the  need  for  further  research  in  order 
to  better  understand  and  deal  with  the  changed  needs 
of  students  mIio  marr\'  yoimg. 

Why  Early  Marriages? 

Three  explanations  for  the  increase  in  earl\  marriages 
are:  om-  contemporary  culture  which  stimulates  romantic 
and  sexual  interests  and  glamorizes  marriage  as  the 
"ans\\  er  to  all  problems  ;  the  insecurity  of  our  time 
including  the  rapid  tempo  of  living,  threat  of  war  and 
nuclear  destruction,  increases  in  broken  homes  with  tlie 
increased  irresponsibility  of  parents  in  the  guidance  of 
their  children;  and  the  smaller  economic  risk  of  marriage 
resulting  from  prosperity'  and  good-paying  jobs  for  young 
people,  the  two-job  familv  emerging  as  the  norm,  easv- 
credit  bu\'ing  and  the  willingness  of  parents  to  aid 
\()ung  couples  financially. 

There's  also  acceleration  toward  adul'.hood  with 
manv  adolescents  unaware  that  physical  development 
and  adult-like  aeti\'ities  do  not  endow  them  with  adult 
wisdom.  Many  \outh  have  honestly  said  they  were 
piessured  by  parents  and  teachers  to  displa\'  early  and 
continuous  maturity  in  heterosexual  relationships  and 
tliat  bov-girl  affairs  often  led  to  premature  emotional 
inxolvements. 

Who  Marries  Young'? 

They  come  from  all  kinds  of  homes  and  environments, 
hut  generally  the  youth  involved  are  less  mature,  more 
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disturbed,  less  responsible  and  more  impulsive  than 
those  who  marry  later.  Earlier  and  more  frequent  dating 
increase  the  chances  of  early  marriage.  Also,  dating 
older  boys  or  having  close  friends  who  married  young 
seems  to  lead  to  early  marriage.  Contrarv  to  popular 
belief,  most  young  marriages  are  not  elopements. 

Depth  research  rather  than  sur\e\s  is  necessary  to 
get  an  estimate  of  premarital  pregnancy  as  a  factor  in 
early  marriages.  Most  of  such  research  points  toward 
abnormally  high  rates  of  premarital  pregnancy  with 
many  of  the  pregnant  girls  admitting  that  thev  hoped 
to  become  pregnant  in  order  to  gain  parental  permission 
to  marry. 

My  own  research  study,  based  on  a  limited  sample 
of  matched  pairs  of  married  and  unmarried  high  school 
students  is  the  only  known  publislied  statistical  study 
of  their  scholastic  achievements.  Comi)arison  of  actual 
scores  for  the  two  groups  showed  unmarried  students 
achieved  better  in  subject  grades,  chose  more  difficult 
subjects  and  had  better  attendance  and  achievement 
test  scores.  Conduct  grades  were  not  signifieanth'  dif- 
ferent for  the  two  groups. 

School  Involvement 

High  schools  always  have  had  students  on  the  verge 
of  marriage,  and  no  accounting  of  those  who  left  school 
to  marry  was  ever  made.  However,  the  trend  today  is 
toward  combining  marriage  and  high  school  attendance. 
Perhaps  a  major  factor  has  been  the  widespread  e.xten- 
sion  to  the  12-grade  system.  Young  girls  today  marry 
about  the  same  age  but  continue  in  school  in  order  to 
graduate.  Another  influence  might  be  the  past  World 
War  II  college  enrollment  of  married  veterans  with  the 
practice  filtering  down  to  senior  high  scliools.  Sociologists 
predict  the  trend  will  continue  hut  do  not  expect  a 
large  increase. 

Mrs.  Garner  is  Research  Instructor  in  Child  Develop- 
ment and  Famihi  Relations,  School  of  Home  Economics 
at  the  University  and  the  North  Carolina  A<i,ricidtural 
Experiment  Station  in  Raleigh. 


Most  schools  have  married  studenls  enrolled  with  the 
highest  concentration  among  senior  girls.  In  all  grades 
there  are  more  girls  than  boys.  The  majoricv  of  schools 
lack  definite  policies  for  dealing  with  married  students. 
Most  administrators  have  negative  attitudes  toward  help- 
ing married  students  adjust  to  their  new  roles  and  con- 
tinue their  education.  Most  reports  indicate  that  between 
diree  and  four  per  cent  of  senior  high  school  students 
are  married. 

In  the  sur\'ey  conducted  by  Dr.  Sperry  and  Miss 
Thompson  in  1960,  data  were  obtained  from  question- 
naires which  were  returned  by  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  secondary  schools  in  the  state.  Of  those  schools, 
82  per  cent  had  one  or  more  manied  students,  with 
distribution  by  grades  as  follows:  57  per  cent  in  the 
twelfth,  24  per  cent  in  the  eleventh,  12  per  cent  in  the 
tenth,  and  seven  per  cent  in  the  ninth.  Fewer  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  married  students  were  boys. 

The  North  Carolina  schools  were  not  consistent  in 
development  of  policies  regarding  married  and  pregnant 
students'  continuance  and  participation  in  activities. 
More  than  half  of  the  reporting  schools  lacked  definite 
policies,  and  about  half  of  those  having  policies  de- 
scribed restrictions  in  extra-curricular  activities.  In  many 
schools  action  was  determined  in  individual  cases  or 
by  the  principals  personal  decision  rather  than  by  writ- 
ten policy  affecting  all  manied  students.  Pregnancy  was 
considered  reason  for  dismissal  in  most  schools  having 
policies  in  that  special  regard,  and  only  five  per  cent 
granted  a  maternity  leave.  Fourteen  per  cent  of  the 
schools  reported  general  counseling  and  counseling  for 
conduct,  school  work,  vocations,  and  "as  the  need  arose." 
Very  few  schools  made  other  efforts  or  had  any  different 
plans  for  the  future,  and  many  principals  expressed  the 
opinion  that  nothing  was  needed.  In  North  Carolina,  as 
in  other  states,  most  administrators  viewed  married 
students  as  problems  for  which  the  simplest  solution 
was  their  elimination  from  school.  Approximately  one- 
fifth  of  the  schools  had  courses  in  family  life  education, 
but  less  than  four  per  cent  of  the  student  population  was 
registered  in  such  courses  and  almost  three-fourths  of 
these  were  girLs. 
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Administrators  list  their  problems  chiefly  as  poor 
attendance  and  high  dropout  rate  of  married  students 
which  reduce  teacher  allotmen'.s  and  financial  support 
to  schools.  Other  problems  are  added  counseling,  special 
scheduling  and  discipline  required  by  married  students' 
unique  needs.  Generally,  administrators  take  the  view 
that  schools  are  established  for  unmarried  youth  and  that 
married  students  are  foreigners  who  neitlier  understand 
nor  are  understood  bv  those  concerned  with  secondary 
education.  It  seems  that  onlv  a  few  schools  have  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  treating  married  students  as  persons 
who  can  be  helped  to  succeed  both  in  education  and 
marriage. 

Society's  Problems 

Society's  problems  of  earlv  marriage  are  of  far 
greater  magnitude  than  those  of  the  school.  All  of  the 
educational  misfits  as  well  as  more  capable  students 
who  did  not  continue  as  married  students  are  cheating 
themselves  and  their  communities  of  their  real  potentials. 
For  example,  the  national  average  of  annual  earnings 
for  teen-age  husbands  was  reported  in  June  1964,  as 
just  over  $3,000.  Ill-prepared  for  occupations  and  con- 
sidered second-rate  by  employers,  many  young  husbands 
probably  cannot  forsee  financial  independence  or  security 
for  their  families. 

The  most  notorious  concern  about  early  marriage 
is  its  result  in  broken  and  unhappy  homes.  Immaturity 
is  considered  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  successful  teen- 
age marriage.  The  American  ideal  of  "living  happily  ever 
after"  is  almost  impossible  to  achieve,  and  the  risk  of 
marital  failure  is  increased  when  the  maturational  level 
of  marriage  partners  is  low.  The  responsibilities  of  mar- 
riage may  be  too  overwhelming  for  emotionally  im- 
mature adolescents,  and  many  are  unable  to  cope  with 
the  multitude  of  small  problems  involved  in  personal 
relations,  managements  and  support  of  families.  Census 
statistics  show  the  highest  divorce  rates  for  those  who 
marry  youngest.  Thus,  it  appears,  early  marriage  does 
present  a  serious  and  continuing  problem  for  society 
if  the  consequence  is  a  later  trail  of  divorce  or  unstal^le 
jiomes  for  the  children  of  the  future. 

What  Can  Be  Done 

Initially,  we  should  recognize  that  under  some  cir- 
cumstances an  early  marriage  may  be  desirable.  Some 
girls  are  emotionally  ready  for  marriage  in  their  latter 
teens,  and  there  is  probabh'  no  intrinsic  reason  why 
marriage  contracted  at  that  stage  cannot  be  successful. 


Perhaps  some  type  of  counseling  might  be  required  for 
every  couple  before  a  marriage  license  is  issued  in  order 
to  assure  that  they  realize  the  responsibilities  they  are 
about  to  assume.  Uniform  legislation  regarding  marriage 
also  is  needed. 

With  pregnancy  as  a  factor  in  many  young  marriages, 
improved  publicity  of  the  resources  which  are  available 
and  development  of  new  attitudes  toward  girls  who  are 
pregnant-out-of-wedlock  should  be  sought.  If  the  only 
reason  for  a  marriage  is  "to  give  the  baby  a  name,"  the 
named  child  will  enter  an  unstable  home  which  likely 
will  continue  to  have  serious  problems.  In  attempting 
to  find  the  best  solution  for  all  concerned,  the  services 
of  professionally  trained  and  experienced  persons  are 
needed. 

Parents  need  help,  too.  They  often  feel  inadequate 
in  coping  with  courtshij)  and  marriage  of  their  children. 
Although  the  gap  between  the  generations  has  widened, 
the  fault  is  not  entirely  with  the  youngsters.  Adult  edu- 
cation may  be  needed  to  provide  parents  with  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  about  behavior  and  techniques  for 
satisfying  relationships  with  their  adolescents. 

Positive  rather  tlian  forced  prevention  of  early 
marriage  is  favored  by  the  authorities.  Three  broad 
approaches  are  usually  mentioned:  more  satisfactory 
home-life  to  reduce  the  need  for  an  "escape,"  school 
counseling  before  and  after  marriage,  and  education  for 
marriage  and  education  for  marriage  and  family  living 
to  help  students  discover  in  advance  the  realities  of 
marriage. 

An  excerpt  from  the  National  Parent  Teacher  Maga- 
zine summarizes  the  situation  well: 

"In  the  end  it  all  boils  down  to  the  necessity  for  doing 
a  better  job  of  family  life  education  —  in  the  home  largely 
by  example  and  in  the  school  largely  by  instruction.  It 
must  be  an  education  that  not  only  imparts  facts  but 
shapes  attitudes,  that  builds  values  and  provides  incen- 
tives. And  it  must  be  an  education  that  comes  early 
enough  to  do  some  good,  starting  in  elementary  school 
and  continuing  through  college. 

"If  we  are  worrying  about  high  school  marriages, 
why  not  start  by  initiating  good  family  life  education 
at  the  high  school  level?  This  would  have  two  desirable 
results:  it  would  delay  or  prevent  many  of  the  early 
marriages  now  taking  place;  and  to  those  few  youthful 
marriages  that  are  probably  bound  to  occiw  in  auN-  e\'ent 
—  human  nature  being  what  it  is  —  it  \\'ould  gi\e  a  better 
foundation."  D 
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Randall  Jarrctl  puses  with  three  of  the 
legion  of  faculty  children  who  surrounded 
him  when  he  read  his  recent  hook  of  chil- 
dren's verse,  "The  Gingerbread  Rabbit," 
at  a  Faculty  Wives  club  meeting  in  Decem- 
ber. A  few  days  before  he  toon  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Women 
juvenile  literature  award  for  hii  charming 
"The  Bat-Poet",  about  an  animal  guest  who 
took  up  abode  on  the  Jarrell  porch  in 
Guilford  College.  Next  Jarrell  publicatiim, 
"The  Lost  World,"  is  expected  off  the 
presses  early  in  1965. 


Alumni  Association  President  Jane  Lin- 
ville  Joyner  '46  journeyed  from  Chapel  Hill 
to  welcome  Roger  W.  Shattuck.  (UitJu^r, 
editor,  translator  and  poet,  when  he  opened 
the  196-4-65  Alumni  Lecture  Series  in 
November.  Hannah  Arendt  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  faculty  will  deliver  the 
second  Alumni  Lecture  Wednesday.  Febru- 
ary 17.  The  author  and  political  seienti.'it  is 
internationally  famous  for  her  hook,  "Eieh- 
mann  in  Jerusalem." 


Chancellor  Otis  A.  Singletary,  on  leave  from  the  University  to  head  the  Job  Corps  in 
Wa.ilungton,  is  shown  here  with  Sargeant  Shriver,  right,  who  heads  the  administration's 
overall  anti-poverty  program.  With  a  first-year  recruiting  goal  of  40,000  school  drcrpouts, 
aged  16  to  21,  Dr.  Singletary  has  launched  a  nationwide  drive  for  Volunteers  in  Service 
to  America  (VISTA)  who  will  teach  and  counsel  the  underprivileged  ijoutlis,  using  special 
training  materials  and  techniques.  Job  Corps  officials  began  meeting  in  December  in  46 
cities  to  complete  recruiting  machinery  which  will  he  supported  by  33  private  and 
government  organizations.  "Opportunity  cards,"  indicating  interest  in  the  Job  Corps,  ivill 
he  available  shortly  at  all  post  offices. 


current  on  campus 

Dr.  Richard  Current,  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Department  of 
History,  returns  to  tlie  University  at 
Greensboro  campus  February  1  as  first 
Ahmini  Distinguished  Professor  for  the 
spring  semester.  Dr.  Current  will  teach 
two  courses,  one  on  the  Civil  War  and 
the  Reconstruction,  the  other  in  American 
foreign  policy.  Both  subjects  were  his 
specialty  during  a  previous  residence  here 


as    head    of   the    Department    of    History 
from  1954-60. 

A  member  of  the  Board  of  Editors  of 
the  American  Historical  Review  and 
author  of  nearly  a  dozen  books.  Dr.  Cur- 
rent has  been  visiting  professor  in  Eng- 
land, Japan,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Norway  and  India.  Alumni  Annual  Gi\- 
ing  provided  funds  to  make  Dr.  Current's 
residence  here  possible. 


9 


Mini  11 


An  architect's  sketch  shows  the  way  Rosenthal  Gymnasium  pool  will  look  when  the 
$318,000  expansion,  lohich  began  last  summer,  is  completed  in  late  .spring.  The  deep  end 
of  the  pool  has  been  widened  to  form  an  L  which  more  tlmn  doubles  the  size  to  meet 
Olympic  standards.  New  offices  and  a  men's  locker  roam  also  are  being  added. 
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A.  .A.  WilkiuMm 


]apanc<,c  iLoodcut  urtiat  Unichi  Iliiatiuku 
IHiu!  /i(s  thud  ciiit  to  the  University  campus 
lenntli/  to  demonstrate  the  techniques  of 
his  art  before  a  fascinated  audience  in 
Elliott  Hall.  He  was  assisted  in  the  demon- 
stration by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Keiko 
Hiratsuka  Moore  of  Wa.vliington,  also  a 
noted  woodcut  artist,  who  served  as  his 
interpreter.  A  woodblock  print  by  Hiratsuka 
of  the  patio  outside  Elliott  Hall  lias  been 
included  in  the  permanent  collection  of  the 
Elliott  Hall  Gallery. 


housewjie/student 

iContinued  from  Page  111 


'I  would  encourage  any  carecr- 
mindccl  woman  who  feeh.  espcciaUij 
after  her  children  are  in  school,  that 
routine  home  duties  and  'clubbing 
are  not  enough,  to  avail  herself  of  the 
cver-ividening  opportunities  for  con- 
tinued education."  For  one  reason  or 
another,  Maiy  Lib  has  taken  almost 
every  available  type  of  class  the  Uni- 
versity offers:  regular  undergraduate, 
Saturday   graduate,   summer  session 


on-eampus  graduate,  sinnmer  session 
off-campus  extension  graduate  and 
evening  graduate.  This  semester  as  a 
Monday  night  commuter  from 
Winston-Salem,  she  will  complete 
requirements  for  a  graduate  school 
library  certificate  necessary  to  cjualify 
as  a  school  librarian,  her  current  field. 
She  admits  missing  her  first  love, 
English,  but  does  not  miss  the  late 
sessions  with  papers  necessary  when 
teaching  150  students.  She  readily 
confesses  that  her  wife-mother-career 
role  would  not  have  been  possible 
were  it  not  for  her  mother  who  lives 
with  them  and  "rims  the  hdme." 


"I  got  a  great  deal  out  of  mij  soci- 
ology class,  and  it  was  worth  every 
bit  of  the  effort,  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  time  I  maij  have  to  audit 
future  courses''  Julia's  husliand  is  the 
new  rector  of  Holy  Trinity  Church 
in  Greensboro,  and  the  demands  on  a 
cleric's  wife,  especialK'  a  newcomer, 
are  heavier  than  usual.  She  is  hoping 
life  will  setde  into  a  routine  which 
will  permit  her  to  perform  her  duties 
as  rector's  wife  and  as  the  mother  of 
two  boys,  ages  17  and  14,  and  still 
leave  room  to  fulfill  the  need  she 
feels  for  continuing  education. 


live  for  the  University.  Any  time  I  get 
involved  in  a  conversation,  I  insist, 
'You  must  go  back  to  school.  It's  the 
most  rewarding  experience  you  could 
ever  have.'"  After  20  years  of  mar- 
riage and  four  children,  Florence  was 
able  to  realize  her  dream  of  going 
back  to  school  to  complete  the  last 
two  years  of  undergraduate  work. 
She  doesn't  find  it  hard  to  concen- 
trate because  of  interest  in  the 
courses  she  is  taking.  The  only  time 
she  felt  uncomfortable  was  when  she 
had  to  do  a  problem  on  the  board 
in  a  class  with  her  daughter,  also  a 
student  on  campus.  She  is  aiming  for 
a  degree  in  four  years,  tlien  probably 
will  set  her  sights  on  a  masters. 


Betty  Halligan  Moebes  '44 
Home  Economics     Graduate 

''You  build  up  hours  more  rapidly 
than  you'd  believe  possible.  I  started 
back  to  school  in  1960,  one  course  a 
semester.  I  fini.',h  my  course  work  this 
semester,  then  my  thesis  —  I'm  work- 
ing in  the  area  of  programmed  in- 
struction." Betty  taught  school  and 
worked  as  an  assistant  home  demon- 
stration agent  imtil  she  and  her  news- 
paper-photographer husband.  Jack, 
had  children  (four  of  them,  ages  six 
to  12).  She  began  with  night  classes, 
then  Saturday  morning  classes.  She 
finds  it  far  easier  than  undergraduate 
work  for  two  reasons:  she's  more 
interested  and  she  can  become  ab- 
sorbed in  one  subject  at  a  time. 


7  really  feci  I  should  hire  myself 
out  (IS  a  Public  Relations  Representa- 


Dr.  A.  Madeleine  McCain,  professor  of 
health  instructicn,  assumed  presidency  of 
the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Health 
Education  recently  at  the  organization's 
annual  meeting  in  Chapel  Hill.  Dr.  McCain 
is  also  first  vice  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Council  of  Women's  Organizations 
and  was  recently  named  to  the  Advisory 
Council  of  Community  College  Boards. 
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Faculty -Alumni 
Book  Shelf 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  btj 
William  S.  Ray  (New  York:  The  MacMillian 
Company,  1964).  Dr.  Ray,  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology, specializes  in  the  area  of  statistics, 
research  design  and  testing  theory.  He  has 
published  two  previous  books  in  statistics 
and  research  design.  The  reviewer,  Shirley 
Curran  Lublin  '56,  received  her  Ph.D.  de- 
gree in  i)sychi)logy  from  Penmylvania  State 
University  last  month  (December  1964). 
She  has  just  moved  with  her  husband  to 
Los  Angeles  where  she  is  writing  re.'iearcli 
reports  for  publication. 

The  title  of  this  textbook  reveals  its  cen- 
tral theme:  psychology  as  a  science.  The 
major  content  of  the  Ijook  is  the  scientific 
study  of  the  behavior  of  man,  and,  conse- 
quently, research  related  to  behavior  of 
lower  animals  has  been  entirely  omitted. 
This  latter  characteristic  is  one  tliat  makes 
this  introduction  to  psychology  a  \mique 
one. 

Tlie  book  is  di\ided  into  foiu  parts: 
(1)  Preliminary  Definitions,  which  includes 
a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  psychological 
knowledge,  consciousness,  and  psychologi- 
cal language;  (2)  Psychological  Measure- 
ment, describing  different  techniques  and 
some  apparatus  used  in  measuring  behav- 
ior; (3)  Prediction,  which  includes  chapters 
on  very  elementary  statistics,  age  and  other 
nonbehavioral  predictors,  and  predictors  of 
changes  in  behavior;  and  (4)  Experimental 
Control,  which  covers  the  nature  of  experi- 
mentation, perceptual  stimulus  conditions, 
nutrients  and  drugs,  motivating  conditions, 
operant  training,  instructions  and  commu- 
nications, and  the  physical  and  social  en- 
vironments. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  has 
several  good  features.  There  is  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  research,  and  the  importance 
of  apparatus  is  felt  throughout  (indeed,  one 
might  say  that  the  book  is  a  \ery  apparatus- 
oriented  one).  Classical,  well-designed  stu- 
dies are  cited  liberally  to  demonstrate  each 
aspect  of  methodology  being  taught.  A  care- 
ful treatment  of  exactly  what  psychology  is 
and  what  psychology  is  not  is  included. 
The  reader  learns  exactly  how  a  psycholo- 
gist observes  and  what  constitutes  accepta- 
ble observation  in  a  science.  Unlike  many 
elementary  texts  in  this  field,  this  one  at- 
tempts to  insure  that  the  student  imder- 
stand  how  psychology  defines  behavior,  and 
that  he  understand  the  present  status  of 
consciousness  and  private  experience  in 
psychology. 

The  arrangement  of  content  material  is 
unusual  in  this  book.  Ray  has  covered  the 
necessary  content  one  would  expect  to  find 
in  an  introductory  book,  but  topics  appear 
in  somewhat  unusual  order.  For  example, 
Freud,  intelligence,  and  distinctions  be- 
tween nonnal  and  abnomial  behavior  are 
found  in  Part  I  of  the  book,  rather  than 
near  the  end  of  the  course.  The  author  has 


chosen  to  introduce  topics  when  they  are 
important  to  his  discussion  of  a  particular 
point  on  methodology,  measurement,  or  ex- 
perimental control.  Indeed,  the  book  is  a 
course  in  methodology.  And  for  this  reason 
it  would  be  a  good  choice  of  texts  for  ad- 
\anced  students  or  stvidents  who  are  con- 
sidering making  psychology  a  career.  The 
book  gives  the  reader  a  "tough-minded" 
view  of  the  profession. 


THE  SCARLET  THREAD,  by  Doris 
Betts  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row).  Doris 
Betts  '55  was  feature  editor  of  the  Caro- 
linian when  the  reviewer,  Sally  Beaver 
Buckner  '54,  was  editor-in-chief.  Today 
Doris  lives  with  her  lawyer  husband  and 
children  in  Sanford  where  she  wrote  this, 
her  second  novel.  Salli/  is  a  regular  reviewer 
for  the  G;cc)i.s7)()i()  Sunday  News,  writes  a 
weekly  column  on  the  arts  for  the  Goldsboro 
News-Argus,  and  ivrites  articles  and  plcys 
for  Methodist  publications. 

When  Doris  Betts  was  a  student  at  what 
was  then  Woman's  College,  the  whole 
campus  marveled  at  (1)  her  ability  to  do 
more  things  tlian  anyone  else,  and  do  them 
all  well,  and  (2)  her  quicksilver  mind  which 
darted  off  along  patlis  that  more  staid  and 
conventional  minds  never  even  realized 
were  there.  Her  reading  public  has  broad- 
ened considerabK'  since  then,  and  con- 
sequently, I  am  sure,  so  has  the  marveling. 
For  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  Doris 
Betts  has  never  penned  a  dull  sentence.  She 
makes  verbs  and  nouns  sit  up  and  do  tricks 
that  must  inspire  delight  and  admiration  in 
any  appreciative  reader. 

The  Scarlet  Thread  is  the  third  book,  the 
second  novel,  to  appear  since  Mrs.  Betts 
won  a  Mademoiselle  student  writing  com- 
petition 1 1  years  ago.  Set  in  Piedmont  North 
Carolina  during  that  troubled  turn  of  the 
century  when  the  South  was  just  beginning 
to  emerge  from  the  turmoil  of  Reconstruc- 
tion, the  book  focuses  its  attention  on  the 
Sam  Allen  family  in  tlie  little  town  of 
Greenway,  and  especially  on  the  .\\\vn 
children. 

The  eldest  is  Esther,  just  entering  puberty 
as  the  book  opens.  Beautiful,  bright,  strong- 
willed,  she  is  as  full  of  whimsy  as  a 
leprechaun;  and  it  is  this  quality  that 
puzzles  and  infuriates  her  conventional- 
minded  brother,  Tliomas,  only  one  year 
younger  than  she.  Seven-year-old  David  is 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  blood  brother 
of  Esther;  and  caught  between  these  two 
imaginative  individuals,  Thomas  feels  left- 
footed  and  heavy-minded.  And  so  they 
grow  up. 

There  have  been  a  plethora  of  novels 
dealing  with  parents  and  children;  few 
indeed  deal  so  exclusively  witli  the  relation- 
ship of  brotliers  and  sisters.  Tlie  question 
is  whether  this  novel  centers  too  narrowly 
on  brother-sister  in\ol\'ement,  which,  after 
all,  takes  place  within  the  context  of  a 
family,  complete  witli  parents.  Siblings  ha\  e 
had  their  problems  since  Cain  and  Abel; 
but  Cain's  murderous  act  was  inspired  not 
out  of  mere  hatred  but  from  jealousy 
sparked  by  their  father's  obvious  preference 
for  Abel.  In  the  case  of  the  Allen  Family, 
one  feels  that  the  parental  roles  are  neither 
sufficiently  explored  nor  satisfactorily  tied 
in  with  the  brother-sister  rivalry;  and 
so    one    must    question    the    psychological 


accuracy  of  Mrs.  Betts"  chilling  conclusions 
about  the  impact  of  this  rivalry. 

Nevertheless,  Doris  Betts'  writing  has 
extraordinary  power  which  captures  the 
reader,  heart,  mind,  and  soul,  and  sweeps 
him  up  into  total  involvement  with  the 
characters  until  they  become  as  real  a  part 
of  his  experience  as  his  own  kin.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  aforementioned  freshness 
of  expression;  partly  due  to  the  rhythmic, 
almost  poetic  flow  of  language  which  draws 
the  reader  into  a  near-hypnotic  state;  and 
partly  due  to  the  plot  which  after  the  open- 
ing chapters  is  never  lower  than  the  sim- 
mering point.  A  listing  of  the  various 
accounts  of  violence,  madness,  sorcery,  and 
explosive  sex  would  make  the  novel  look 
merely  sensational,  which  it  is  not.  It  is, 
however,  larger  than  life,  distorted  like  the 
paintings  of  El  Greco,  and  pust  as  com- 
pelling. 

One  recalls,  nevertheless,  that  on  the 
publication  of  her  first  novel  Mrs.  Betts 
commented  that  she  wasn't  sure  she  was 
really  as  at  home  with  the  novel  form  as 
with  the  short  story;  and  one  wonders  if 
this  is  not  still  perhaps  the  case.  Any  one 
of  a  dozen  of  the  episodes  in  this  novel 
would  make  a  first-rate  story  in  itself;  but 
as  a  unit,  the  book  lacks  certain  cause-and- 
effect  coherence. 

There  are  several  sub-themes  tlireading 
through  the  novel;  the  existence  of  the  con- 
formist; the  irrationality  of  traditional 
religious  teaching  and  its  utter  irrelevance 
to  life;  the  misunderstandings  bred  by  lack 
of  communication  —  a  favorite  theme  of 
Mrs.  Betts',  evident  in  many  of  her  short 
stories.  Her  treatment  of  racial  feelings  is 
done  with  great  sensitivity,  and  the  chapter 
dealing  witli  a  Ku  Klux  Klan  incident  has 
tremendous  impact. 

It  is  probably  not  at  all  daring  to  say 
that  there  is  no  more  gifted  writer  in  the 
English  language  today  than  Doris  Betts. 
If  she  masters  the  novel  fomi  as  completely 
as  she  has  mastered  the  nuances  of  lan- 
guage, her  peers  will  be  few  indeed. 


In  Memorlam 

Iledwig  Kohn 

Dr.  Hedwig  Kohn  wlio,  as  a  refugee  fr.:ni 
Nazi  Gemiany,  came  to  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege in  1940  and  remained  until  1942,  died 
in  Durham  en  November  26.  As  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  in  the  field  of  physics, 
her  coming  to  the  United  States  was  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women.  After  1942  she  taught  at 
Wellesley  until  her  retirement  in  1952, 
after  which  she  taught  and  conducted 
scientific  research  at  Duke  until  her  death. 

Though  .speaking  and  unders'randing  lit- 
tle English  when  she  came,  she  quickly 
adapted  herself  to  new  ways  and  endeared 
herself  to  those  who  knew  her  by  her  dig- 
nity and  complete  absence  of  self-pi';y,  her 
generosity  of  spirit  and  action,  her  proud 
identification  with  her  new  country,  and 
her  quiet   and   kindly   sense   of  humor. 

Her  friends  in  North  Carolina,  from 
graduate  students  and  faculty  at  Duke  to 
faculty  and  former  sudents  here,  grieve  her 
passing. 

Vera  Largent 

Professor  of  History  Emeriti 
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NEWS     NOTES 

a  chance  to  read  about  alumnae  and  an 
invitation  on  page  40  to  see  some  of  them 
at   class   reunions   on    the   fiftli    of  June 


Guard 


"96:  ■  Jane  Oldham,  who  had  been  hving 
at  the  Presbyterian  Home  in  High  Point, 
ihed  at  the  age  of  91  during  November. 
"97:  ■  lola  Exum  of  Snow  Hill  died  dur- 
ing the  winter.  She  had  been  a  patient  at 
Gatew'ood  Nursing  Home  in  Wilson  for 
five  years.  She  taught  in  Snow  Hill  her 
first  year  and  her  last  years  before  her  re- 
tirement in  1952.  From  '02-'03  she  taught 
in  Salisbury;  from  03-04  in  Greenville. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
College  from  1904  until  1917  serving  as 
superintendent  of  the  Training  School.  She 
served  as  president  of  a  Red  Cross  chapter 
during  World  War  H.  After  retiring,  she 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Greene  Counts- 
Library  Board.  She  is  survived  by  her  two 
sisters,  Mar>'  Exum  "07  and  Martha  Exum 
"10;  14  nieces  and  nephews;  and  22  great- 
nieces  and  great-nephews.  To  them  we 
extend  our  sincere  s\'mpathy. 
"99:  ■  Bettie  Wright  Smith,  who  had  been 
living  at  the  Presbyterian  Home  in  High 
Point  for  the  past  two  years,  died  on  No- 
\ember  25  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks. 
In  New  Bern,  where  she  had  formerly  made 
her  home,  she  was  active  in  many  civic 
affairs.  She  taught  in  the  ijublic  .schools 
there  and  her  husband  was  superintendent 
of  schools.  A  member  of  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  she  received  the  first  life  member- 
ship award  of  the  Women's  AuxiliarN'.  She 
is  survived  by  a  son,  two  daughters,  one 
brother  and  a  sister,  to  whom  we  extend 
our  sympathy. 

■  Word  has  been  received  of  the  death  of 
Maude  Heath  Massey  of  Waxhaw. 
"00:  ■  Sue  Xash  died  on  November  20  in 
(Greensboro.  She  bad  been  a  patient  at 
Murphy's  Rest  Home  for  two  years.  A  re- 
tired teacher,  she  was  a  member  of  Alpha 
Kappa  Gamma,  honorary  teachers  soeiet\'. 
Her  last  position  was  principal  at  Wiley 
School  in  Sali.sbury.  Her  only  survivor  is 
her  sister,  Catherine  Nash  Pitcher  '04  of 
423  Tate  St.,  Greensboro.  To  her  we  ex- 
tend our  .sympathy. 

"02:  ■  Annie  Beaman,  former  principal  of 
an  elementary  school  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
where  she  taught  for  .31  years  and  which 
was  named  in  her  honor,  died  in  Jackson- 
ville during  the  la'.e  summer  after  a  long 
illness.  She  went  there  to  live  with  her 
sister,  Katie  Beaman  Barrs  'OIC,  in  1918. 
A  member  of  Riverside  Baptist  Church, 
American  Red  Cross,  Woman's  Club,  and 
UDC,  she  was  an  active  supporter  of  our 
alumni   chapter   there.    Besides   Katie,   she 


is  sur\'ived  b\'  ;i  brother,  and  another  sis- 
ter, Bettie  Beaman  Morisey  '97  of  Clinton. 
To  them  we  extend  our  sympathy. 

04:  May  Stewart  Brown  of  Bradenton,  Fla., 
visited  our  campus  this  fall  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years.  Her  able  guide  was 
Virginia  Brown  Douglas  '02  of  Greensboro. 
"05:  ■  Word  has  been  received  of  the  death 
of  Elizabeth  Crowell  of  Newell. 

07:  To  Elinor  Murr  Gray  of  Wadesboro 
we  extend  our  s\mpathy  in  the  death  of 
her  step.son,  John  C.  Gray  of  Dunn,  on 
Sei^tember  23. 

'08:  ■  Word  has  reached  this  office  of  tlie 
death  of  Eliza  Stevens  Cox  of  Goldsboro. 

■  Mattie  Williams,  who  had  spent  18 
months  at  the  Pre.sbyterian  Home  in  High 
Point,  died  on  November  28.  Formerly  of 
Greensboro,  she  was  a  retired  public  school 
teacher.  Also  a  Sunday  School  teacher,  she 
had  served  for  several  years  as  church 
hostess  of  First  Presbyterian  Church.  She 
is  survived  by  a  brother,  to  whom  we  ex- 
tend our  sympathy. 

"11:  ■  Georgia  Faison  died  on  October  25 
following  a  brief  illness.  She  had  served 
for  33  years  in  the  library  of  UNC-CH.  The 
first  four  in  the  circulation  department  and 
the  last  29  as  reference  librarian.  She  was 
considered  "'an  institution"  at  that  Univers- 
ity in  her  vital  position  of  serving  the  aca- 
demic and  scholarly  world.  The  password 
was  "Let  Georgia  do  it."  A  $2,000  gift  was 
presented  to  her  upon  retirement  for  a 
trip  abroad.  When  she  returned  she  took 
a  position  in  the  library  at  State  College, 
where  she  worked  until  1963,  when  she 
went  to  Clinton  to  live  with  her  sister, 
Margaret  Faison,  also  a  graduate  of  the 
class  of  '11,  and  to  whom  we  extend  our 
sincere  sympathy. 


Teens 


'13:  Clara  Byrd  spi'nt  five  weeks  in  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampsliire  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  last  summer. 
'14:  ■  Pearl  Temple,  who  taught  in  the 
Sanford  schools  for  over  40  years,  died 
there  in  November  at  the  age  of  72.  She 
is  survived  by  four  brothers,  and  her  sis- 
ter, Lillian  "Temple  Baucom  '27  of  Wil- 
mington, to  whom  we  extend  sympathy. 

To  Iris  Holt  McEwen  we  extend  sym- 
pathy in  the  death  of  her  sister,  Wilmer 
Caroline  Holt  of  Burlington,  on  Novem- 
ber 16. 

'15:  "There  is  no  place  in  the  world  today 
for  female  drones.  Every  woman  should 
train  for  a  job  as  though  she  had  to  live 


for  it,"  said  Gladys  Avery  Tillett  of  Char- 
lotte, U.  S.  representative  to  the  U.  N.  com- 
mission on  the  status  of  women,  when 
speaking  at  the  annual  Public  Affairs  Con- 
ference in  Raleigh  on  October  28.  At  the 
conference,  sponsored  by  the  N.  C.  Council 
of  Women's  Organizations,  Gladys  directed 
her  talk  to  a  comparison  of  the  status  of 
women  in  our  country  and  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Gertrude  Carraway  is  serving  as  man- 
ager-in-residence  of  Trvon  Palace. 
'16:  Sadie  McBrayer  McCain  has  been 
elected  an  honoran-  member  of  St.  Andrews 
College  Alumni  As.sociation.  She  has  also 
been  named  chairman  of  the  celebration 
committee  of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Tryon  Palace  Commission.  Her  son.  Dr. 
John  L.  McCain  of  Wilson,  is  serving  as 
president  of  the  N.  C.  Mental  Health  Assoc- 
iation. He  has  been  active  in  promoting 
legislation  that  created  the  relatively  new 
N.  C.  Department  of  Mental  Health.  The 
late  Ruth  Tate  Anderson's  son,  William 
L.  Anderson  Jr.,  is  .serving  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools  for  personnel  in 
Charlotte.  His  wife  is  Peggy  Plonk  Ander- 
son '45,  and  his  sister  is  Ruth  Anderson 
Ramseur  '47. 

'17:  To  Ethel  Ardrey  Coble  of  Burlington, 
whose  husband  died  in  November,  we  ex- 
tend our  sympathy.  We  also  extend  sym- 
pathy to  his  sister,  May  Coble  Thompson 
'OOC  and  Ivy  Coble  Lloyd  '08,  both  of 
Thomasville. 

^^^    "18:   Another  Daisy  award  to   Sue 

^^^    Ramsey    Johnston    Ferguson,    who 

[;,       was  named  "Alumna  of  the  Year" 

Oj        by   the   LINC-G   Home   Economics 

V  Association  at  its  seminar  on  the 
campus  on  October  3.  A  member  of  the 
I'NC  Board  of  Trustees  for  16  years,  she 
was  president  of  the  UNC-G  Home  Eco- 
nomics Foundation  for  17  years.  A  state 
senator  for  10  years,  she  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  promotion  of  education  for  North 
Carolina's  women. 

Martha  Blakeney  Hodges's  son,  Luther 
Jr..  has  been  promoted  to  a  vice-president 
of  North  Carolina  National  Bank.  To  Car- 
rie Cranford  Craven  of  Ramseur  and  Marie 
Cranford  Carter  '13  of  Greensboro,  we  ex- 
tend sympathy  in  the  death  of  their  brother 
last  summer. 

■  Betty  Teague  Hayes  of  Greensboro  died 
at  her  home  in  October.  A  member  of 
First  Baptist  Church,  she  had  retired  about 
three  years  ago  from  Justice  Drug  Com- 
pany. To  her  surviving  three  sisters  and 
three  brothers  we  extend  s\mpath\'. 

f'19:   On   November   1    the   Second 
Presbyterian    Church    in    Salisbury 
V         elected  Ida  Gordner  a  ruling  elder, 
iV       the  first  to  be  elected  in  the  history 

Y  of  Second  Church,  and  one  of  the 
first  in  the  country',  we  would  guess,  since 
the  election  of  women  elders  was  made 
possible  in  that  church  only  last  April.  Ida 
has  been  an  active  member  of  Second 
Presbyterian  since  1947.  She  has  taught 
a  class  for  16  years,  is  now  president  of 
Women-of-the-Church,  a  member  of  Chris- 
tian Education  Committee,  and  co-editor 
of  the  Newsletter.  She  serves  as  a  field 
representative  in  the  Sali.sbury  area  for 
St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College,  and  is 
active  in  the  community  as  a  Red  Cross 
volunteer  worker  in  the  oflSce  of  the  United 
Fund  and  at  the  VA  Hospital. 
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Agnes  Williams  Covington  of  Rocking- 
ham and  several  friends  sailed  on  August 
14  aboard  die  liner,  The  United  States,  for 
a  tour  of  Europe.  They  returned  in  October 
aboard  T]ie  Queen  Elizabeth.  Lucy  Crisp, 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  art  museum 
in  Greenville,  retired  last  July  1  to  devote 
full  time  to  her  writing.  We  await  with 
much  interest  the  fruits  of  her  labors. 
Mary  Wooten  Peters  of  Raleigh,  whose 
husband,  R.  Brookes  Peters  Jr.,  is  a  com- 
missioner with  the  State  Utilities  Commis- 
sion, has  two  sons.  R.  Brookes  Peters  III  is 
employed  by  Carolina  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Company  at  Tarboro.  His  wife  is 
Frances  McClure  Peters  '47.  They  have  two 
sons  and  a  15-year-old  daughter  who  is  a 
gifted  musician  like  her  grandmotlier. 
Mary's  younger  son,  the  Reverend  William 
Wooten  Peters,  is  minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Graham.  He  has  two  sons. 
Mary  herself  has  just  completed  a  very  suc- 
cessful term  as  president  of  Women-of-the- 
Church  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Raleigh.  Eoline  Everett  May  teaches  his- 
tory in  the  high  .school  in  Union,  S.  C, 
where  her  husband  is  principal.  They  often 
visit  their  twin  .sons  and  their  families  in 
Winston-Salem,  Dr.  Graham  May  and  Dr. 
Gaylord  May  are  members  of  the  Wake 
Forest  College  faculh'.  Eoline  visited 
Annie  Lee  Stafford  Greenfield  in  Kemers- 
ville  last  summer.  She  couldn't  recognize 
but  one  person  in  the  class  reunion  picture 
and  that  was  Macy  Parham  Arnold.  Annie 
Lee  assured  her  that  the  picture  didn't  do 
the  rest  of  the  folks  justice,  and  that  if 
she  would  come  to  the  next  reimion,  she 
would   recognize   everybody. 

Adelaide  Van  Noppen  Howard  held  a 
small  1919  "reunion"  last  June  at  her  At- 
lantic Beach  cottage.  Those  attending  were 
Virginia  Walsh,  Mary  Lathrop,  Rebecca 
Symmes,  Lucy  Crisp,  Sara  All  Abemethy 
and  Elizabeth  Hinton  Kittrell.  After  Ade- 
laide and  her  hu.sband  visited  their  son  in 
San  Francisco  during  the  summer,  they  flew 
by  jet  to  Hawaii.  Adelaide  writes,  "Hawaii 
was  the  most  idyllic  place  I  can  imagine 
in  this  hectic  age.  All  races,  classes,  and 
nationalities  mingle  in  a  friendly,  leisurely 
way  with  individual  dress,  manner  and 
language,  amid  a  setting  of  gorgeous  flow- 
ers, exquisite  fragrance  and  vivid  green 
grass,  trees,  and  mountains.  We  were  not 
looking  for  romance,  tho  we  saw  and  felt 
it  all  around  us,  but  our  interests  were 
Pearl  Harbor,  Punchbowl  Cemetery,  Royal 
Palace,  where  the  legislature  meets, 
Polynesian  Center,  First  Congregational 
Church,  where  every  worshipper  recited 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  his  own  tongue,  and 
we  sang  half  the  familiar  hymns  in  Ha- 
waiian and  half  in  English.  The  music 
was  heavenly.  ...  I  think  my  greatest 
thrill  came  from  our  trip  to  the  Military 
Cemetery  of  the  Pacific  area.  It  is  the  crater 
of  an  old  volcano,  covered  with  vivid  green 
turf,  dotted  with  square  stone  markers  of 
those  whose  liodies  lie  there.  At  the  end 
is  a  gigantic  stone  angel,  approached  b\' 
about  twelve  long  marble  steps.  At  the  end 
of  the  steps  were  huge  marble  walls,  on 
which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
boys  whose  bodies  were  never  recovered. 
There  we  found,  'Lt.  George  Howard  III, 
North  Carolina'.  I  can't  imagine  a  more 
beautiful,  peaceful  place,  surrounded  by 
fragrant  shrubs  and  flowers  and  tall  palms 
with  a  view  of  the  whole  island  and  the 
blue  PacrSc." 


To  Flora  Britt  Holbrooke  of  Chadboumc, 
whose  husband  died  on  September  20,  and 
to  Lucy  Crisp,  whose  brother  died  on 
September  20,  we  extend  our  sincere  .sym- 
pathy. 

■  Theresa  Williams  O'Kelley  died  oi  a 
heart  attack  at  her  home  in  Wilson  on 
December  8.  She  had  retiuned  to  UNC-G 
for  reunion  last  May  and  had  enjoyed  a 
trip  to  the  lake  and  mountain  regions  of 
New  Hampshire  only  last  summer.  For  a 
good  many  years  she  served  as  millinery 
buyer  for  Lord  &  Taylor  in  New  York  City. 


Twenties 


^^  "20:  Mary  White  Scott  holds  a 
■^^P^  unique  distinction  in  the  history  of 
\J  North  Carolina,  as  far  as  we  have 
\v  been  able  to  learn.  She  may  well 
V  be  the  only  Tar  Heel  woman  who 
was  wife  of  a  governor,  later  a  United 
States  senator,  and  mother  of  a  lieutenant- 
governor  who  could  be  on  his  way  to  dupli- 
cating his  father's  accomplishment.  Mater- 
nal pride  over  her  son's  gaining  of  the 
No.  2  place  in  the  state  is  strong,  although 
she  says  she  thought  she  had  seen  the 
last  of  political  turmoil  around  her  Haw 
River  fann  home.  Now  she's  pretty  well 
resigned  to  expecting  just  about  anything 
from  her  men-folks,  as,  we  imagine,  is 
Rae  Osborne  Scott  '51,  the  lieutenant- 
governor's  wife.  Mary  herself  still  contrib- 
utes generously  to  public  service.  She  holds 
membership  on  the  State  Board  of  Mental 
Health  and  this  year  is  serving  as  honorary 
chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  Arthritis 
and  Rheumatism  Foundation. 

To  Annie  Preston  Heilig  Fearrington. 
whose  husband  died  on  September  28,  we 
extend  our  sincere  smypathy.  Our  scout  in 
New  Bern  tells  us  that  Carrie  Duffy 
Wooten  Ward,  who  was  once  a  stunning 
redhead  is  equalK-  beautiful  now  that  her 
hair  is  snowy  white.  The  Wards  have  3 
sons,  but  none  of  them  are  redheads. 
However,  a  few  months  ago,  one  son  pro- 
duced for  his  parents  their  first  redheaded 
grandchild. 

Lela  Wade  Phillips's  husband,  Charles 
W.  Phillips,  has  been  elected  to  serve  in 
the  State  House  of  Representatives. 

'21:  Nelle  Schoolfield  Souther  married 
Frederick  W.  Patterson  on  November  14 
in  Greensboro,  where  they  are  living  at  514 
Woodland  Drive.  Nelle  is  quite  active  in 
Greensboro  Woman's  Club  and  has  held 
office  in  the  state  federation  as  well.  Mr. 
Patterson  retired  in  1961  as  district  mana- 
ger for  Royal  McBee  Corp.  in  data  pro- 
cessing. He  had  been  with  the  company 
for  25  years.  Among  members  of  the 
immediate  families  attending  the  ceremony 
were  Nelle  s  daughter,  Nancy  Souther 
Merritt  '48,  and  her  grandchildren,  Bynum, 
8,  Blaine,  7,  and  Nancy  Ross,  5.  Mar>' 
\Veaver  Allison  was  guest  speaker  for 
Greensboro's  Sesame  Book  Club  during 
October.  In  discussing  "Folk  Lore  of  North 
Carolina,"  she  included  many  examples  of 
colloquial  speech.  She  also  read  the  win- 
ning .short  story  entries  submitted  for  the 
O.  Henry  Study  Club's  local  contest  dur- 
ing its  September  meeting.  Elma  Crutch- 


field  Gwynn's  husband,  Dr.  Price  H. 
Gwynn  Jr.,  formerly  a  faculty  member  of 
St.  Andrews  College  in  Laurinburg,  be- 
came president  of  Glade  Valley  School, 
Glade  Valley,  N.  C.,  on  September  1. 

'22:  To  Anne  Cantrell  White,  and  Jean 
Cantrell  Rankin  '35,  whose  mother  died  on 
September  16,  we  extend  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. In  November,  Anne  was  awarded 
a  certificate  of  appreciation  from  the  Tryon 
Palace   Commission. 

■  News  has  reached  the  Alumni  Office  of 
the  death  of  Cleo  Holleman  Ives  of  Gary. 
We  regret  we  have  no  fiu'ther  information. 

'23:  To  Nell  Thompson  Metcalf  and  Alberta 
Thompson,  both  of  Badin,  we  extend  sym- 
pathy in  the  death  of  their  mother  on 
October  29.  Stella  Williams  Anderson  of 
West  Jefferson  has  been  named  by  the 
state  Democratic  Executive  Committee  to 
a  9th  Congressional  District  electoral 
vacancy  and  cast  her  ballot  for  president 
and  vice-president.  She  spoke  to  the 
Greensboro  Woman's  Club  during  October 
saying,  "Voting  is  woman's  most  important 
voice  in  public  affairs.'  A  trustee  of  the 
N.  C.  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  she  is 
publisher  of  The  Skijland  Post  and  the 
Alleghany  News.  Ann  Masemore  of  Wades- 
boro  has  resigned  after  teaching  for  many 
years.  Last  summer  she  conducted  a  tour 
for  NCEA  to  Seattle  to  see  Dr.  Edinger's 
installation.  Susie  West  Mendenhall  of 
Athens,  Ga.,  toured  South  America  last 
summer  with  a  friend.  Dorothy  Clement 
has  retired  as  Dean  of  Women  at  Keystone 
Junior  College  and  has  an  apartment  at 
200  MacCauley  St.,  Chapel  Hill.  Pearl  Tay- 
lor Ervin  had  a  jet  tour  during  late  sum- 
mer and  fall  throughout  Europe  and  into 
the  Holy  Land  and  Eg>'pt.  Helene  Hudnell, 
who  taught  in  Japan  and  Germany  for 
many  years,  is  now  teaching  in  the  Guilford 
County  Schools.  Margie  Humphrey  Griggs 
has  retired  from  her  teaching  duties  in  the 
."Mbemarle  .schools.  Pauline  Moore,  who  has 
a  dress  shop  in  Cheraw,  but  lives  in  Wades- 
boro,  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  at  her 
beach  house  on  the  S.  C.  coast. 

'24:  Sara  Griggs  Oden  of  Washington,  N. 
C,  has  a  "new"  granddaughter  Elizabeth 
Marshall,  now  almost  2  years  old  we 
suspect,  and  courtesy  of  daughter  Eliza- 
beth Oden  Current  '58.  Sara's  daughter 
Sally  '52  is  teaching  in  Rocky  Mount. 
Blossom  Hudnell  Thomas  has  moved  from 
Greensboro  to  "Glenhaven,"  Rt.  2,  Wash- 
ington, N.  C.  Elizabeth  Jones  Hoyle  is  liv- 
ing at  316  Spring  St.,  Thomasville.  She  and 
her  husband  both  teach. 

'25:  Annie  Lee  Jonas  has  written  a  book 
about  the  changing  role  of  a  politician's 
wife.  A  veteran  of  seven  political  campaigns 
as  wife  of  North  Carolina's  Eighth  District 
Republican  Congressman,  she  has  .seen  that 
role  change  from  interested  bystander  to 
that  of  active  campaigner.  Mary  Belo 
Moore  Carlyle's  husband  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Wake  Forest  College  Board 
of  Trustees  at  its  October  9  meeting  in 
Winston-Salem.  To  Camilla  Rhyne  Bain- 
bridge  of  Asheville  and  Florence  Trundle 
Egerton  of  Washington,  D.  C,  whose  hus- 
bands died  during  the  fall,  we  extend  our 
sincere  .sympathy, 

■  Word  has  reached  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation of  the  death  of  Louise  Jones  Gurley, 
formerly   of   Goldsboro. 
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'26:   For  the  8th  year  Man    Polk  Gordon 

is  teacliing  8th  grade  mathematics  at  10:30 
a.m.  week-days  on  an  in-school  television 
program  originaing  from  WUNC-T\'. 
Christina  Cur  is  Looper  is  teaching  high 
school  English  and  Latin  at  Patterson 
School  for  Boys.  Lenoir,  To  Frances  Welch 
Cridlebaugh  of  High  Point  and  Louise 
\\'elch  Ganti  '25C  of  Durham  we  extend 
our  sN'mpathy  in  the  death  of  their  brother 
on   November  2L 

■  We  have  just  learned  of  llie  dea'h  of 
Thaver  Sink  Fucket\  fnrmerh  of  Rock- 
well. 

'27:  To  Jackie  .\ustin  Flyler  we  e.x'end  our 
sympathy  in  the  death  of  her  mother  during 
September. 

'28:  Mildred  Lindsay  is  now  serving  her 
26th  year  as  principal  of  Holt  School  in 
Lexington,  where  she  lives  with  her  88- 
>ear-old  mother.  A  firm  believer  in  con- 
tinuing study  and  travel,  Mildred  has  re- 
ceived her  master's  and  a  teacher-librarian 
certificate  from  I'NC-G.  She  has  also  stu- 
died at  UXC-CH.  U.  of  xMichigan,  Catawba 
and  Appalachian  Colleges.  She  has  visited 
Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Bermuda  and  ten 
European  countries  besides  extensive  trips 
in  the  L^  S.  She  serves  in  many  ways  in 
her  church,  was  a  charter  member  and  first 
president  of  her  local  BPW  Club,  and  is  a 
Qualified  Red  Cross  instnictor.  Frances 
Gibson  Satterfield  of  Atlanl^a,  Ga.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  board  of  directors  of 
Girls  Scouts  of  the  L'.  S.  A.,  was  principal 
speaker  for  the  annual  Senior  Conference 
of  Piedmont  Girl  Scous  in  Greensboro  en 
November  14.  She  visited  the  campus  for 
a  small  cofl^ee-hour  in  her  honor  that 
morning.  Inez  Swan  Hargrove  is  .serving  as 
president  of  the  Civinettes  of  Hamil'.on 
Lakes  in  Greensboro  this  year.  Kebecca 
Ward  Reynolds  is  living  at  1313  Azalea  Dr.. 
Wilmington.  To  Frances  Landreth  Cox  of 
Clreensboro,  and  Alice  Mitchell  McBane  of 
Hillsboro,  bo'.h  of  whose  husbands  died  in 
October,  we  extend  sincere  s\m]3ath\ .  We 
also  extend  sympath)-  to  Ethel  Thomas 
Abeniethy  of  Shelby  in  the  death  of  her 
sister  in  September,  and  to  Elisabeth 
Murphy  Henderson  in  the  death  of  her 
l^rother   in   November. 

B  Myra  Janette  Davis  of  Route  1,  Greens- 
boro, died  on  November  1  in  Moses  Cone 
Hospital  where  .she  had  been  a  patient  for 
17  days.  She  taught  school  in  Bakersville 
and  for  several  years  was  in  civil  service 
work  in  Wa.shington.  D.  C.  She  had  also 
worked  with  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
taught  government  school  at  Camp  Le- 
Jeune.  Since  1957,  she  had  been  teaching 
at  Irving  Park  School.  To  her  brother. 
Germane  B.  Davis  of  Greensboro,  and  to 
her  many  friends,  we  extend  our  sincere 
sympathy. 

'29:  Ruth  Clinard,  executive  director  of  the 
Greensboro  Chapter,  American  Red  Cross, 
spoke  on  the  history  of  that  organization  at 
the  October  meeting  of  the  local  Sorop- 
timist  Club.  Marion  Hubbard  Banner  has 
moved  to  Banner  Elk.  Beulah  Allen  has 
moved  to  620  Park  Manor  Apts.,  11.5 
Woodmont  Blvd.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Mozelle 
Causey  was  elected  president  of  the  North 
Central  District,  N.  C.  Education  Associ- 
ation, at  the  District's  42nd  annual  conven- 
tion held  in  Greensboro  during  October. 
She  was  installed  by  Maie  Sanders  '24  of 
Wilmington,    NGEA    president.    To    Mary 


Gatewood  N'eal  of  Burlingtcn.  and  to  Lena 
Russell  Faulkner  of  Charlotte,  both  of 
whose  fathers  died  in  the  fall;  and  to  Ava 
Brannock  Burke  of  Burlington,  whose 
mother  died  in  September,  we  extend  sin- 
cere  sympathy. 


'30:  Virginia  Tucker  has  returned  from 
Santa  Monica,  California,  to  live  at  316 
North  Front  Street,  Hertford.  Sarah  Daniel 
Vaughan's  daughter  has  pledged  Alpha  Phi 
sorority  at  Duke  U.  Edith  Mitchell  Brook- 
shire's  husband,  who  is  mayor  of  Charlotte, 
has  moved  up  to  the  presidency  of  the 
N.  C.  League  of  Municipalities.  To  Lula 
Wright  Wrenn,  whose  22-year-old  sen 
Oscar  Ivery  (Ikie)  Wrenn,  Jr..  was  fatalK- 
injured  in  an  automrbile  accident  in  Ser- 
tember;  and  to  his  sisters,  Elinor  Wrenn 
Hadley  '54,  Anne  Wrenn  Russell  '56,  and 
Kay  VVrenn  Armstrong  '59.  we  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy.  To  Louise  Boliek  Stire- 
walt  of  Granite  Falls  and  Nell  Thurman 
Morrissett  of  Greensboro,  both  of  whose 
husbands  died  during  the  fall;  to  Donnis 
Gold  Yelton  of  Shelby,  whose  sister  died 
on  October  16;  and  to  Matilda  Etheridge 
Inge  of  Manteo,  whose  father  died  on 
October  19,  we  also  extend  sincere  sym- 
pathy. 

'31:  Mary  Ellen  Bass  Mayo  of  Newport 
News,  Va.,  visi'ed  the  Alumni  Office  on 
October  16  with  her  husband  and  daugh- 
ter, who  was  inspecting  the  campus  wi'h 
the  eyes  of  a  prospective  student.  We  hope 
to  welcome  her  here  next  fall.  Pearle  Raper 
Ramos  was  a  member  of  the  State  Visi- 
tation Committee  to  LfNC-G  in  November. 
To  Ellie  Currin  Mitchell  of  Oxford,  whose 
mother  died  in  October,  we  extend  sym- 
pathy. 

'32:  Vellie  Suggs  Eagle  of  Greensboro,  who 
teaches  in  the  High  Point  school  .system 
and  is  Dresident  of  the  district  organization 
of  Southeast  Regional  Classroom  Teachers, 
flew  to  Knoxviile,  Tenn.,  for  a  regional 
conference   on    November   5. 

'33:  Virginia  Rcbinscn  Stee'e  has  moved 
to  2431  Randolph  Rd.,  Charlotte.  She 
taught  for  12  years.  She  has  3  teen-agers, 
who  are  13,  15  and  17  years  old.  To  Eliza- 
beth Wilson  Ames  of  Leaksville  and  Emily 
Herring  Wilson  '61  of  Winston-Salem, 
whose  mother  and  mother-in-law  respec- 
tively, died  in  October,  we  extend  our 
sympathy.  To  Katherine  Teague  Bartholo- 
mew of  Louisburg,  whose  husband  died 
this  fall,  we  extend  our  .sincere  .sympathy. 
They  had  just  been  en  a  trip  to  Hawaii, 
where  they  had  a  long  vi.sit  with  Evelyn 
Brown  Johnson  '40  and  her  husband.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  hea^l  of  the  sociology  depart- 
ment at  L^NC-G  at  one  time.  Katharine  has 
a   son,    18   years   old. 

'34:  Alice  Armfield  has  moved  from  Mor- 
ganton  to  2522  N.  24th  St.,  Arlington,  Va.. 
where  she  is  teaching.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Keister,  recently  returned  from  several 
years  in  Italy,  began  this  month  as  research 
associate  in  child  development  at  UNC-G. 
To  Asenath  Cooke,  whose  mother  died  on 
November  27;  and  to  Rachel  Lipscomb 
Graves,  whose  father  died  on  October  21, 
we  extend  our  sincere  sympathy. 


'35:  Mildred  Pritchett  Weaver  has  moved 
to  17  Woodbine  Road,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
When  the  National  Duckpin  Bowling  Con- 
gress released  its  official  rankings  for  the 
top  bowlers  in  the  nation  during  the  past 
sea.son,  Maxine  Allen  ranked  15th!  Ruby 
Bass  Smith  has  returned  this  fall  to  high 
school  teaching  in  Asheboro  City  Schools 
after  serving  as  part-tim.e  instructor  of 
math  here  on  campus. 
■  Mary  Alice  Hutchison  Benoit  died  last 
April  1.  She  taught  in  the  Charlotte  City 
Schools  from  graduation  until  her  marriage 
in  1940.  To  her  husband,  Henry  Benoit  Jr. 
of  Charlotte,  who  wrote  this  office  about 
her  death,  we  extend  sincere  sympathy. 

'36:  To  Elizabeth  Harvell  Miller  we  extend 
.sympathy  in  the  death  of  her  mother  last 
winter.  Elizabeth  is  director  of  cafeterias 
for  the  Greensboro  City  Schools.  This 
means  "taking  care"  of  40  cafeterias  feed- 
ing 22,000  children  each  day.  Mary  Gibbs 
Gilley's  daughter  Mary  '65  played  the  role 
of  Jessica  in  the  opera  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice"  at  High  Point  College  Auditorium 
on  November  20  and  21. 

f'37:  Ruth  Dennis  Gregory  is  known 
to  practically  eveiyone  in  the  vicin- 
ity' of  her  hometown,  Marshall,  as 
ly  a  versatile  and  useful  person,  al- 
V  ways  willing  to  take  responsibility 
in  civic  affairs.  She  is  currently  president  of 
Pisgah  Girl  Scout  Council  and  past  chair- 
man of  sub  district  4,  Woman's  Society 
Christian  Ser\'ice,  of  which  she  is  a  charter 
member.  She's  MYF  Counselor  of  Marshall 
Methodist  Church  and  dees  quite  a  bit  of 
bookkeeping  and  auditing  for  the  church. 
A  member  of  Marshall  Book  Club  and 
Garden  Club,  she  is  active  in  American 
Red  Cross,  which  she  served  as  Home 
Nursing  Chairman  during  World  War  II. 
She  was  vice-president  of  Madison  County 
United  Fund  several  years  ago.  In  serving 
UNC-G,  she  was  the  first  chairman  of  the 
Kadiarine  Smith  Reynolds  Scholarship 
Committee  for  Disrrict  II.  Besides  her 
organizational  duties,  she  helps  her  hus- 
band, who  is  distributor  of  Gulf  Products 
in  their  area.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Susan. 

Betsy  Dupuy  Taylor  is  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Greensboro  Council  of  Church 
Women.  Gerr>'  Bonkemeyer  Darden  wore 
her  own  wedding  dress  to  daughter  Jane's 
October  29  merger.  Of  course,  Gerry's 
Chantilly  was  "re-done"  over  apple  green 
silk  organza  and  antique  satin  when  Jane 
and  McGehee  (pronounced  magee)  Porter 
spoke  their  vows.  One  of  the  bride's  gifts 
was  from  Sir  Rothschild  Rucker,  hunting 
dog  friend  of  Henr>',  the  Darden  springer 
spaniel.  News  from  Gerry's  husband  Clai- 
boume  is  that  he  has  been  elected  to  serve 
on  the  new  Greensboro  Human  Relations 
Commission.  To  Magdalen  Brummitt  of 
Raleigh,  we  extend  our  s\  mpatln-  in  the 
death  of  her  father  last  Jul\-. 

'38:  When  the  Greensboro  Bar  Association 
honored  judges  presiding  in  the  area  at 
a  November  19th  dinner,  Nancy  Sawyer 
Copeland's  husband.  Judge  J.  William 
Copeland  of  the  Superior  Court,  was  a 
guest  of  honor.  Irene  Rich  Murphy's  hus- 
band Pete  has  been  elected  to  the  board 
of  governors  of  Southern  Bakers  Associa- 
tion. Wylma  Ferguson  Price  came  up  with 
an  idea  about  6  years  ago  that  now  is  a 
highlight  of  the  year  for  fifth  graders  of 
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Madison-Mayodan  City  Schools.  About  160 
youngsters  attend  a  two  day  session  of 
Fifth  Grade  Science  Camp  held  at  Wasli- 
ington  Mills  Park  northwest  of  Mayodan. 
With  cooperation  of  N.  C.  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  the  Extension  Service 
at  State  College,  Greensboro  Junior  Mu- 
seum and  UNC-G,  the  session  is  aimed  at 
letting  the  students  see  first  hand  and  to 
get  instiiiction  and  lectures  from  those 
dealing  with  the  out  of  doors  on  a  day 
to  day  basis.  Ethel  Slephens  Amett, 
mother  of  Georgia  Arneit  Bonds  and  Dor- 
othy Amett  Dixon  '45,  told  of  her  latest 
book,  "From  England  to  North  Carolina; 
Two  Special  GifLs,"  during  a  Tryon  Palace 
Commission  program  in  New  Bern  during 
November.  Proceeds  all  go  to  the  restora- 
tion project.  To  Mary  Boney  of  Decatur, 
Ga.,  we  extend  our  sympathy  in  the  death 
of  her  father  en   September   18. 

'39:  Pearl  Turner  Peebles  has  joined  the 
Burlington  City  Schools  as  as.sociate  super- 
visor for  the  school  lunch  program.  It  is 
expected  that  she  will  succeed  a  retiring 
person  as  supervisor  next  month.  Her  hus- 
band is  agriculture  extension  agent  for  Ala- 
mance and  Guilford  Counties.  She  has  four 
sons,  ages  17,  15,  11  and  9.  The  family 
has  moved  to  712  Sycamore  St.,  Graham. 
Pearl  commuted  to  UNC-G  during  the  first 
semester  for  a  special  course  in  supervised 
experience  and  institutional  management. 
She  has  formerly  served  as  head  dietitian 
at  Rex  Hospital,  Raleigh,  and  home  demon- 
stration agent  in  Lee  County.  Jeannef.e 
Flowe  Tunstall's  daughter,  Mary  Virginia, 
and  Duncan  McCowen  Burnet  were  mar- 
ried on  September  19  in  Green.sboro.  Jane 
Ums;ead  Norwood  assumed  duties  in  Sep- 
tember as  State  supervisor  of  the  home- 
maker  service  program  of  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Welfare.  Prior  to  this  employ- 
ment, Jane  was  community  development 
specialist  with  the  agricultural  ex'ension 
service  of  State  College.  She  has  also  served 
as  executive  director  and  home  economist 
for  the  Dairy  Council  of  High  Point  and 
Greensboro,  and  Home  Economics  agent 
in  Vance  County.  Congratulations  to  Bev- 
erly Sharpe  Gritfin  who  has  a  new  grand- 
daughter, Beverly  Kimbrough  Giles,  born 
October  11  in  Lynchburg,  Va.  Emily  Harris 
Preyer's  husban.l  has  joined  North  Carolina 
National  Bank  as  a  senior  vice-president 
and  head  of  the  trust  department.  He  will 
maintain  offices  in  Greensboro.  "Rich"  has 
also  been  named  honorary  chairman  of  the 
'65  GGO. 
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'40:  Ellen  Griffin,  on  leave  from  the  facidtv 
of  UNC-G,  has  been  added  to  the  staff 
of  the  National  Golf  Foundation  as  a  full- 
time  consultant.  She  is  working  as  a  con- 
sultant on  school  and  college  golf  pro- 
grams, conducting  workshops  which  will 
concentrate  on  adaptation  of  existing  meth- 
ods, use  of  audio-visual  aids,  demonstration 
of  fundamentals  and  facility-equipment 
needs.  Helen  Cunningham  Laney  entered 
Peabody  Conservatory  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
in  September  to  study  for  her  doctorate  in 
music.  She  had  served  for  six  years  as 
minister  of  music  and  organist  of  First 
Baptist  Church  in  High  Point.  The  Rosa 
Baer    Weinstein    Memorial    lecturer,    who 


spoke  at  UNC-CH  this  fall,  was  Dr.  Morde- 
cai  Kaplan,  distinguished  Jewish  philoso- 
pher. A  spring  lecture  will  take  place  at 
UNC-G.  Ruby  Morgan  Sheridan  of  Greens- 
boro is  serving  as  governor  of  District  6, 
Pilot  International.  Manager  of  the  cafe- 
teria in  Sears  Catalog  Order  Plant,  she's  a 
member  of  the  Guilford  County  Home 
Economics  Association.  Helen  Howerion 
Lineberry's  husband,  Albert  S.  Lineberry 
of  Greensboro,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  C^uilford  County  unit  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society.  Helen's  son,  Albert,  Jr., 
was  elected  president  of  the  freshman 
class  at  Winga^e  College  in  September. 

'41:  Jean  Elliott,  after  varied  and  interest- 
ing e.xperiences  including  a  master's  in 
library  science  from  Peabody,  and  three 
years  in  Germany  in  school  library  work, 
is  teaching  3rd  grade  in  Raleigh  at  Frances 
Lacy  School.  She  has  bought  a  house  at 
1323  Brooks  Ave.  Nettie  Day,  who  vaca- 
tioned in  several  European  countries  last 
spring,  reports  that  she  was  especially  im- 
pressed with  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
Black  Forest.  Another  highlight  of  her  trip 
was  attending  a  public  audience  with  Pope 
Paul  in  Saint  Peter's  Basilica,  as  well  as 
"April  in  Paris!"  Helen  Parker  Kelman's 
husband.  Dr.  Arthur  Kelman,  professor  of 
plant  pathology  at  N.  G.  State,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  the  American 
Phytopathological  Society.  His  election 
came  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  2,000- 
member  body  at  Purdue  LI.  A  native  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Dr.  Kelman  holds  de- 
grees from  LI.  of  Wisconsin  and  N.  C.  State. 
Frances  Staton  Sparrow  has  moved  to  2031 
Birchcrest  Dr.,  Charlotte.  Lucile  Griffin 
Leonard  has  moved  to  206  Ridgewood  Dr., 
Lexington.  Elva  Evans  is  serving  as  director 
of  the  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf  in  the 
Atlanta  Speech  School.  She  directs  nine 
teachers,  with  an  enrollment  of  75,  teaches 
language  courses  for  the  deaf,  teaches  Em- 
ory University  graduate  sLudenLs  courses  in 
methods  of  deaf  education,  and  co-directs 
the  infant  program.  She  received  her  mas- 
ter's with  a  major  in  audiology  and  a 
minor    in    psychology    from    Peabody. 

'42:  Carolyn  Hallow  Bilyeu,  kindergarten 
director  at  Parkway  Baptist  Church  in 
Greensboro,  was  elected  president  of  N.  C. 
Kindergarten  Association  at  an  October 
meeting.  Carolyn  did  graduate  study  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  and  has 
taught  in  both  High  Point  and  Greensboro 
city  schools.  Lois  Frazier  of  the  Meredi.h 
College  faculty  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Visitation  Committee  to  UNC-G  in  No- 
vember. To  Annie  Parham,  whose  brother 
died  in  October,  and  to  Annie  Lee  Cable 
Veslner,  whose  father  died  that  month,  we 
extend  our  sympathy. 

f'43:  Mary  Childs  Black  ended  a 
seven-year  association  with  the 
Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller  Folk  Art 
Collection  in  Williamsburg,  Va., 
during  the  fall.  She  fell  in  love 
with  the  collection  when  she  visited  there 
on  her  wedding  trip  17  years  ago.  Years 
later,  when  he  husband,  then  a  Naval  arch- 
itect, took  a  job  at  nearby  Fort  Eustis,  Mary 
joined  the  research  department  of  Colonial 
Williamsburg.  In  turn,  she  became  regis- 
trar, curator,  then  director  of  the  Collec- 
tion. During  that  time  the  Collection  dou- 
bled its  holdings  of  American  paintings 
and  sculptures,  attendance  increased  con- 


siderably, and  it  became  a  headquarters 
and  clearing  house  for  research  information 
on  American  folk  art  and  artists.  Mary 
arranged  three  major  loan  exhibitions,  one 
of  which  she  took  to  Great  Britain  in  1961. 
She  has  lectured  expensively  and  written 
articles  for  books  and  magazines,  branched 
into  audio-visual  directions,  and  produced 
filmstrips  on  the  Collection.  Highlight  of 
her  tenure  was  a  visit  from  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  Colonial  Williamsburg's  restorer, 
who  commented  that  Mrs.  Rockefeller 
would  have  loved  the  Collection.  Although 
Mary  regretted  leaving  her  "dream  job," 
she  is  not  leaving  museum  work.  In  No- 
vember she  became  director  of  the  new 
Museum  of  Early  American  Folk  Art  in 
New  York,  and  will  work  on  a  part-time 
basis,  commuting  from  her  new  home  in 
Alexandria,  Va.,  where  she  lives  with  her 
husband  and  son,  Merrill.  The  move  came 
about  because  of  her  husband's  success 
as  a  marine  engineer.  During  the  summer 
he  was  named  head  of  the  Hull  Research 
and  Development  Section  of  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Administration  in  Washington. 

Grace  Slocum  assumed  duties  as  assistant 
director  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  November  16.  She 
was  previously  personnel  officer  of  the  Free 
Librarj'  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  She  received 
her  professional  library  training  at  Colum- 
bia LI.  Cynthia  Anne  Mendenhall,  director 
of  College  LInion  activities  at  East  Caro- 
lina College  since  1954,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Arts  for  Region  5 
of  the  Association  of  College  Unions  Inter- 
national (ACUI).  The  new  post  means  that 
she  will  seek  to  encourage  the  inclusion 
of  cultural  and  fine  arts  in  College  Union 
l^rograms,  compile  sources  of  exhibits,  and 
provide  guide  sheets  for  mechanics  in- 
volved in  staging  art  exhibits.  To  Ella  Pink- 
ston  Rodman,  whose  stepmother  died  in 
September,  we  ex. end  our  sympathy. 
Jeanne  Worsley  Porter  writes  that  she  re- 
ceived her  master's  in  education  from  the 
University  of  Bridgeport  in  Connecticut 
last  year  and  is  in  her  third  year  of  teach- 
ing  there. 

a  Anna  Rosa  Simril  of  Williamsville,  N. 
Y.,  was  killed  in  an  accident  there  in  Oc- 
tober. Her  mother,  Mrs.  Bess  N.  Rosa,  was 
on  the  faculty  of  LINC-G  for  many  years. 
She  is  al.so  survived  by  her  husband,  three 
sons,  a  brother,  and  her  sister,  Betty  Rosa 
Williams  '41.  To  ihem  we  extend  our 
sincere   sympathy. 

'44;  Suzanne  Walker  Glenn  has  moved  to 
92  Four  Mile  Rd.,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
Frances  Faulkner  Dudley  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  mathematics  faculty  at  East 
Carolina  College.  She  received  her  mas- 
ter's from  ECC  this  year.  She  has  taught 
in  the  Kinston  and  Greenville  city  schools. 
Her  husband  is  an  architect  in  Greenville, 
where  they  live  at  1714  Forest  Hills  Drive. 
Their  children  are  Wanda,  13:  Fran,  10; 
and  Cameron,  7. 

'45:  Mina  Boesser,  director  of  the  Blood 
Bank  at  James  Walker  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Wilmington,  has  been  elected  chainnan 
of  the  1965  convention  of  the  N.  C.  Society 
of  Medical  Technologists  to  be  held  at 
Wrightsville  Beach  next  May.  Virginia 
Douglas  Freeman  has  passed  fourth  from 
the  top  in  a  group  of  136  candidates  who 
took  the  examination  for  licenses  to  teach 
English  in  the  New  York  City  high  schools. 
She   is   presently   teaching   Enghsh   in   the 
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Forest  HOls  (N.  V.)  High  School.  She  re- 
cei\ed  her  master's  from  Queens  College, 
Flushing,  N.  Y.  Her  husband  is  Walter 
Freeman,  free  lance  editor.  They  have  one 
son,  GeoffreN'.  Avis  Russell  Gallagher  be- 
e;une  interested  in  surface  stitchery  and 
canvas  embroiden'  about  four  years  ago 
and  has  created  some  outstanding  pieces  of 
work.  She  is  now  teaching  needlework  at 
the  YW'CA  in  Greensboro  and  to  private 
pupils.  Three  of  her  "students"  had  work 
accepted  by  the  Embroiderers  Guild  and 
sho\\'n  at  a  Pittsburgh  e.xliibit  in  November. 
A\as  has  been  accepted  for  application  to 
tlie  Guild,  the  ranking  organization  of  its 
kind,  and  if  she  passes  the  rigid  tests  will 
be  part  of  an  "exclusive  crowd"  that  repre- 
sents the  highest  standards  in  the  field. 
Avis's  husband  John  approves  of  her  hobby, 
as  do  her  children;  Chris,  16;  Timothy,  14; 
Mark,  12;  Patricia,  10;  and  Kate,  7.  To 
Elaine  Miller  Odenwald  of  Greensboro  and 
Mary  Miller  Forbis  '40  of  Charlotte,  we 
extend  sympadi\'  in  tlie  death  of  their  father 
in  October.  To  Anna  Graham  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  Mary  Graham  Lasley  '47  of  Alex- 
andria, \'a.,  we  extend  s\mpathy  in  the 
death  of  their  father  in  September.  Also, 
our  sympathy  to  Alice  Innes  Shoaf  of  Dur- 
ham in  the  death  of  her  father  in  Septem- 
ber. 

'46:  Charlotte  Graham  Harmon  has  moved 
to  Apt.  12-H,  102-10  66th  Road,  Forest 
Hills,  N.  Y.  Nance  While  of  the  UNC-G 
School  of  Home  Economics  appeared  on 
the  program  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  for  Nursery  Educa- 
tion in  Miami,  Fla.,  during  October.  Nance 
was  a  consultant  on  "Working  with  College 
Students  in  Laboratories."  Mildred  Rodgers 
has  returned  after  seven  years  in  Europe 
where  she  has  been  working  for  U.  S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  She  took  a  2- 
month  voyage  by  freighter. 

'47:  Lucy  Rodgers  Watkins  has  returned 
to  N.  C.  after  QVa  years  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  She  is  living  at  9  Powell  St.,  Chapel 
Hill,  and  is  working  as  a.ssistant  to  the 
director  of  research  for  the  North  Caro- 
lina Fund  in  Durham.  Previously  she  was 
administrative  assistant  in  a  research  pro- 
ject studying  .schizophrenia  at  the  U.  of 
Michigan,  Her  children  are  John,  HVa; 
Nancy,  3;  and  Alice,  IVz.  To  Dixie  Hole- 
man  King,  whose  husband  Frank  died  in 
Raleigh  on  November  26  following  a  heart 
attack,  we  extend  our  sincere  .sympathy.  To 
Coriime  Abernethy  Cole  of  Charlotte  and 
Jane  Abernethy  Brewer  '40  of  Greensboro, 
whose  father  died  in  October;  and  to  Boot- 
sie  Webb  Smith  whose  father  died  in  No- 
vember, we  also  extend  our  sympathy.  So 
nice  to  hear  from  Jane  Harrell  Ganser  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  She  really  has  a  UNC-G 
family.  Her  younger  brother  Charles's  wife 
is  Prudence  Alexander.  They  have  three 
adorable  little  boys  in  their  AsheviUe  home. 
Her  older  brother's  wife  is  Sally  Orr  '46. 
They  live  in  Hickory  with  their  two  tlaugh- 
ters,   8   and   13. 

'48:  Now  we  can  print  Joyce  Posson  Win- 
ston's BIG  news  —  the  arrival  of  a  "long- 
legged,  dimpled  boy,"  Daniel  Clark  Win- 
ston on  November  18!  Jane  Mitchell 
Thompson  has  moved  to  902  Washington 
St.,  Gary,  where  her  husband  is  a  doctor. 
Susan  Deyton  Botti  is  living  at  28  Jeffer- 
son Street,  Garden  City,  N.  'Y.  Her  husband 
is  a  bass  player  in  the  Philharmonic  Orches- 


tra. They  have  diree  children.  Jo  Ann 
Snyder  Hodge  has  been  named  associate 
home  economics  extension  agent  for  Meck- 
lenburg County.  Meg  Stewart  Lemon  has 
returned  to  State  U.  of  New  Y'ork  at  Albany 
after  an  exciting  year  in  Africa!  Her  hus- 
band had  a  Fulbright  Research  appoint- 
ment to  study  the  ecology  of  the  Nyika 
Plateau  (7-9,000  feet  high),  a  potential  na- 
tional park,  and  the  couple  lived  in  Malawi, 
Nyasaland.  She  said  it  was  most  interesting 
to  be  in  a  country  during  its  independence 
year.  Meg  studied  amphibians  while  there. 
She  has  done  illustrations  of  60  different 
kinds  and  is  now  working  on  the  text  for 
a  handbook.  Betty  Lou  Nance  Smith  of 
High  Point  has  joined  the  Keyauwee  Area 
Girl  Scout  Council  as  field  director.  She 
will  be  working  mainly  with  neighborhood 
service  teams  and  troop  leaders.  Her  hus- 
band is  with  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  and  has 
been  a  Scoutmasler  for  12  years.  Their  son 
Bdl  is  a  Boy  Scout,  and  daughter  Jan  is 
going  into  Junior  Girl  Scouts  this  year. 
Folk  music  is  Betty's  hobby.  She  accom- 
panies herself  on  the  guitar  as  she  sings 
old  ballads. 

'49:  Winifred  Rodgers  Regh  is  living  in 
Frankfort,  Germany,  where  her  husband  is 
deputy  director  for  Western  Europe  for  the 
\J.  S.  Travel  Agency.  Martha  Guion  Mere- 
dith is  serving  as  president  of  the  Guil- 
ford College  Art  Appreciation  Club.  Con- 
gratulations to  Julia  Gabai  Ripps  of  West 
Caldwell,  N.  J.,  whose  first  son  and  fourth 
child,  Daniel  Benjamin,  arrived  on  October 
12.  Betty  Sanderson  Clay's  husband  Charles 
has  joined  the  news  bureau  of  UNC-CH  as 
assistant  director.  Lois  Thomas  Griffiths  has 
moved  to  5229  Grafton  Dr.,  Charlotte. 
Anne  Grumpier  has  moved  to  B-2  Pied- 
mont Apts.,  Tarpley  St.,  Burlington,  where 
she  is  working  as  a  counselor  in  junior 
high  grades.  Mary  Carter  McAllister  has 
moved  to  9357  Rhea  Ave.,  Northridge, 
Calif.  Congratulations  to  Celeste  Johnston 
Fleming  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Suz- 
anne Holmes,  last  May  8th,  m  Denver, 
Colo.  Elizabeth  Winecoff  Phillips's  hus- 
band. Wade  W.  Phillips  of  Greensboro, 
vice  president  of  Home  Federal  Savings 
&  Loan  Association,  is  serving  as  1965 
campaign  director  for  the  March  of  Dimes 
in  Guilford  County.  Neva  McLean  Wicker's 
husband,  political  reporter  Tom  Wicker, 
has  succeeded  James  Reston  as  Washington 
bureau  chief  for  The  New  York  Times.  To 
Martha  Egerton  Oliphant  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  we  extend  sympathy  in  die  death 
of  her  father  in  November.  We  also  extend 
sympathy  to  Florence  Trundle  Egerton  '25, 
his  wife,  and  Mary  Macon  Blount  '00,  his 
sister.  And  we  extend  a  big  welcome  to 
the  new  .son,  born  on  November  23,  of 
Rachel   Hartgrove   Shackelford. 


'50:  Elisabeth  Bowles  of  2413  Wright  Ave., 
C^reensboro,  is  teaching  in  the  demonstra- 
tiim  school  at  UNC-G  and  completing  work 
for  her  Ph.D.  from  UNC-CH.  Leah  Whit- 
field's address  is  Box  28,  V.  A.  Ho.spital, 
Sahsbury.  Betty  McNairy,  a  teacher  at 
Joyner  School  in  Greensboro,  has  been 
chosen  president-elect  of  the  Greensboro 
Association   for   Childhood   Education.   To 


Nancy  Porter,  whose  mother  died  during 
October  we  extend  our  sympathy. 

"51:  Anne  Worsley  Hart  is  Hving  at  3220 
Grove  Ave.,  Chester,  Va.,  where  her  hus- 
band is  an  electrical  engineer  with  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Co.  They  have  three  little 
girls:  Melissa,  9,  Rebecca,  5,  and  Lee,  3. 
Sarah  Hamilton  Kimball  has  moved  to  320 
Northview  Dr.,  Fayetteville.  Mary  Lou 
Monnett  Davis  is  bookkeeper  at  Monnett 
Carpet  Shop  in  Greensboro,  where  she  lives 
at  4014  N.  Fremont  Dr.  She  has  two  chil- 
dren, William  Jr.,  12,  and  Douglas,  9. 
Colleen  Renegar  Moon  has  moved  to  2209 
Timber  Dr.,  Raleigh.  Elizabeth  Outlaw 
Dinkier  of  615  Verbena  Dr.,  Satellite 
Beach,  Fla.,  has  three  sons.  Anne  Powell 
of  128  Tate  St.,  Greensboro,  is  an  instructor 
in  English  at  UNC-G.  Betty  Petteway  has 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  associate  pro- 
fessor in  the  School  of  Art  at  East  Carolina 
College.  "Every  dog  should  have  a  little 
girl  to  play  with,"  were  the  cut-lines  under 
the  picture  of  little  Miss  Amelia  White  of 
Rocky  Mount  which  appeared  in  a  Greens- 
boro paper  during  November.  She's  daugh- 
ter of  Hazelbelle  Pearsall  White,  and  she's 
mighty  proud  of  new  puppy,  "Maggie." 
Marian  Hines  Benson  of  122  Ridgeway 
Dr.,  Wilmington,  is  teaching  second  grade 
at  Forest  Hills  School  there.  Peggie  Lam- 
bert Sharpe  spoke  in  Greensboro  on  two 
different  occasions  during  the  fall.  Field 
representative  of  the  women's  division  of 
N.  C.  Traffic  Safety  Council,  Peggie  told 
the  Greensboro  Association  of  Insurance 
Women  in  an  October  meeting  that  every- 
one should  review  his  personal  driving 
habits,  be  sure  to  use  seat  belts,  and  attend 
traffic  schools.  In  her  talk  for  Greensboro 
Junior  Woman's  Club  in  November  she 
stressed  the  fact  that  most  automobile 
accidents  occur  within  10  miles  of  the 
drivers'  homes. 

Rae  Osborne  Scott's  husband.  Bob  Scott, 
has  been  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
North  Carolina. 

'52:  Congratulations  to  Joann  Wicker  Davis 

of  Greensboro  on  the  birth  of  a  son  on 
October  16.  Dorothy  Hallenbeck  Touch- 
stone is  teaching  7th  grade  gifted  children 
in  Greensboro,  where  she  is  living  at  518-D 
S.  Holden  Rd.  Mary  Lovett  Spencer's  hus- 
band is  an  Army  Major,  and  they  are  sta- 
tioned at  Laramie,  Wyoming,  where  they 
live  at  915  Mitchell  St. 
'53:  ■  Christine  Godbey  Caudill  of  the 
commercial  class  was  killed  instantly  in  a 
car-truck  collision  near  her  home  of  Wilkes- 
boro  on  November  24.  Survivors  are  her 
husband,  son  Kim,  daughter  Amada,  her 
mother,  and  two  sisters,  Linda  Jo  Godbey 
Hauser  '59C  and  Doris  Ann  Godbey  Lat- 
timore  '54.  To  them  we  extend  our  heart- 
felt sympathy. 

Geraldine  Holland  McGough's  address 
is  P.  O.  Box  744,  St.  Cloud,  Fla.  Mary  Alice 
Batty  Thomas  has  received  a  promotion  in 
title  to  associate  home  economics  extension 
agent  in  Johnston  County.  Mary  Lou  John- 
.son  Needham  is  living  at  2210  Murrayhill 
Rd.,  Greensboro.  She  has  a  3-month-old 
son  Richard  Lee,  whom  we'd  like  to  wel- 
come. Her  husband  is  with  Southern  Bell, 
and  Mary  Lou  teaches  typing  at  Guilford 
Evening  College.  Also  congratulations  to 
Janet  Stem  Unger  on  the  birth  of  Michael 
Stem  on  November  5.  He  joined  Susan,  7, 
and  Barbara,  5.  Ann  Morrison  and  Lt.  (j.  g.) 
Francis   Deleveaux  Garden  Jr.   married  in 
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October  in  Washington.  They  are  hving  in 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  where  Lt.  Garden  is 
stationed  with  Fleet  Intelligence  Center  in 
the  Pacific.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  U. 
'54:  Sara  Lee  Blackwelder  became  the 
bride  of  Henry  Madison  Samuels  on  No- 
vember 21  in  Concord.  They  are  living  at 
1004  Andover  Rd.,  Charlotte,  where  the 
bridegroom  is  employed  as  marketing  cor- 
respondent for  Du  Pont.  A  graduate  of 
Davidson  College,  he  is  a  member  of  Ora- 
torio Singers  of  Charlotte.  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Brewer  and  Gustave  Frank  Delery  HI  were 
married  on  August  1  in  Williamston.  The 
bride,  who  has  recived  her  master's  from 
UNC-CH,  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Newcomb  College,  New  Orleans,  La.  A 
graduate  of  Louisiana  State  U.,  the  bride- 
groom is  employed  by  Louisiana  Power 
and  Light  Company.  Kathryn  Kipka  Jones 
has  moved  to  8316  Cooper  St.,  Alexandria, 
Va.  Alice  Joyner  Irby  is  assistant  program 
director  for  Educational  Testing  Service  in 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  she  lives  at  3  Harris 
Rd.  Ann  Hill  is  going  about  her  artistic 
pursuits  in  a  historic  plantation  home  out- 
side of  Walnut  Cove.  Built  around  1840, 
the  house  hadn't  been  inhabited  until  Ann 
and  Mackey  Jeffries,  who  received  her 
master's  here  iuid  served  as  a  graduate 
assistant,  moved  in  last  June.  They  did  all 
repairing  except  for  the  plumbing.  Ann  can 
operate  a  chain  saw,  post  hole  digger,  mow- 
ing machine,  and  didn't  even  let  bats  in 
the  bathroom  and  snakes  in  tlie  fireplace 
scare  her  off.  Ann  worked  as  a  librarian 
until  this  venture,  which  came  about  be- 
cause she  decided  that  having  time  was 
more  important  than  having  money.  She  is 
working  in  oil  and  acrylic  polymer  and  does 
drawings  and  ink  washings,  some  wood- 
block printing  and  "ticky-tacky"  people 
cut  of  newspapers.  She  also  bakes  her  own 
bread,  saying,  "The  reason  why  there  are 
so  many  Sunday  painters  is  that  they 
should  bake  bread.  My  painting  is  not  very 
good,  but  my  bread   is   improving!" 

Dr.  Nancy  Pritchett  Fawcett's  mother 
will  have  a  trip  abroad  next  September. 
She  will  represent  the  Northwestern  Dis- 
trict of  N.  C.  Home  Demonstration  Clubs 
at  a  world  conference  in  Dublin,  Ireland. 
When  Nancy,  now  assistant  professor  of 
pediatrics  at  tlie  School  of  Medicine  of 
U.  of  Miami,  was  chosen  as  a  farm  youth 
exchange  delegate  some  12  years  ago,  Mrs. 
Frank  Pritchett  became  especially  inter- 
ested in  this  type  of  exchange  and  has  had 
many  foreign  students  at  her  farm  home 
for  week-ends  since.  Barbara  Lowmiller 
left  in  September  for  her  two  year  ap- 
pointment as  recreation  specialist  of  social 
activities  for  the  Army  Special  Sei'vices 
Program  and  will  serve  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  France.  She  previously  served  two 
years  in  Japan.  Our  congratulations  to 
Sharon  Hart  Welker  of  Greensboro  on  the 
birth  of  a  .son  on  October  8.  We  extend 
our  sympatlry  to  Nancy  Lou  Faust  Carter 
of  Boulder,  Colo.,  whose  sister  died  on 
October   18. 

f'55:  Carolyn  Crouse  Russell  has  re- 
ceived a  signal  honor.  She  was  one 
y/  of  eight  women  in  the  nation  to 
\r  receive  the  Florence  Hall  Award 
"  of  the  National  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agents  Association  at  a  November 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C.  She  is  the 
first  North  Carolinian  ever  to  receive  this 
award  for  outstanding  improvement  in  the 
adult  home  economics  extension  program. 


For  five  years  Forsyth  County  home  eco- 
nomics agent,  Carolyn  directs  33  home 
demonstration  clubs  in  Winston-Salem  and 
the  county.  She  was  assistant  home  agent 
in  charge  of  4-H  Club  work  in  Guilford 
County  for  four  years  prior  to  her  present 
employment.  Husband  Roger  could  not  be 
with  her  when  she  received  her  award,  for 
he  was  at  a  World  Trade  Fair  in  New 
York.  Carolyn's  parents  couldn't  attend 
either,  so  Roger's  sister  represented  the 
family  in  the  cheering  section. 

Mary  Lou  Hill  Roman  married  Alvis 
Wilson  Denning  on  September  26  in  Fai- 
son.  They  are  living  at  308  Cherr>'  St., 
Warsaw.  A  graduate  of  N.  C.  State  in  me- 
chanical engineering,  Mr.  Denning  is  em- 
ployed by  Van  Industries  in  Clinton.  Nancy 
Revelle  Johnson  is  working  on  her  Ph.D. 
from  UNC-CH.  Her  address  is  552  David- 
son College,  Davidson,  N.  C.  Alfrieda  Ring 
Shaw  has  moved  to  145  Long  Hill  Rd., 
Great  Notch,  N.  J.  Franda  Dobson  Pedlow 
has  returned  to  our  state  from  Massachu- 
setts and  is  living  at  706  Chester  Rd.,  Win- 
ston-Salem, where  her  husband  has  ac- 
cepted employment  with  Wachovia  Bank. 
Sue  Fleming  Alem  has  moved  to  2828 
Connecticut  Ave.  N.  W.,  Apt.  506,  Wa.sh- 
ington,  D.  C,  where  she  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  new  position  as  administrative 
assistant  with  the  Facilities  Administration. 
Suzanne  Rodgers,  youngest  of  four  sisters 
who  all  graduated  from  UNC-G,  is  working 
in  the  oifice  of  Senator  Everett  Jordan  in 
Washington.  Betty  Sexton  Rieger  wrote  to 
us  from  her  home  at  1414  Monterrey  Blvd., 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  on  the  night  of  October 
3  during  Hurricane  Hilda's  rampage.  She 
was  writing  by  candlelight.  Robert,  5,  and 
Sally,  4,  were  having  an  exciting  time  with 
flashlights,  while  baby  Ann,  then  3  months, 
slept  thru  the  shindig.  Betly  said  Sally 
Huffman  of  Pfafttown  visited  her  last  May, 
and  wants  the  rest  of  you  to  stop  by  if 
you're  down  her  way. 

Congratulations  to  Vira  Anne  Rodgers 
Kivett  of  Greensboro  on  the  happy  news  of 
the  arrival  of  Mary  Martitia  at  her  house 
on  October  30.  Little  Mary  was  born  on 
September  10.  And  a  big  welcome  to 
Laura  Kathryn,  bom  August  29,  to  Josie 
Okey  Phillips.  She  joined  two  boys  in  the 
family.  The  Phillipses  have  moved  from 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  to  415  Oaklawn  Ave., 
Winston-Salem. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press,  exactly  on  our 
deadline  day,  the  first  Christmas  card  has 
arrived  in  the  office!  It's  from  Ellen  Straw- 
bridge  Yarborough  of  2446  S.  Hawthorne 
Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  and  was  written  on 
the  day  of  our  first  "freak"  N.  C.  snowfall  — 
after  many  days  of  hot  summer-type 
weather.  Ellen  said  husband  Dewey  had 
been  particularly  busy.  The  Hine-Bagby 
downtown  store,  men's  clothing  firm  where 
Dewey  is  employed,  was  completely  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  the  Sunday  before 
Thanksgiving.  He  and  the  other  men  at 
the  Thruway  branch  of  the  store  got  stock 
separated  to  "share"  and  in  less  than  two 
weeks  a  new  downtown  site  had  been 
leased,  supplied  and  opened.  Ellen  has 
done  a  little  part-time  work  with  the 
YWCA,  but  spends  most  of  her  waking 
hours  with  Lynn,  5,  Bryan,  2y2,  and  Beth, 
who  was  bom  on  Friday  the  13di  of  last 
March.  Dewey  built  a  tent-trailer  and  the 
whole  family  camped  out  last  summer.  "In 
6  by  8  feet  that's  real  Togetherness!"  quote 
Ellen. 


■'^^    '5C:  Shirley  Lublin  Curran  received 

"t?^     her  Ph.D.  degree  in  psychology  on 

{,'■      December   12  and  has   received  a 

Or        government   grant  to   prepare   two 

V        publications  of  the  research  she  has 

just  completed   at   Penn   State   University. 

She  is  busy  on  this  project  now  and  has 

joined  her  husband  in  Los  Angeles,  where 

he   teaches  in  the  psychology  department 

of    Occidental    College.    Their    address    is 

5218   Argus   Drive. 

Georgia  Saunders  Fitzgerald  has  moved 
to  91  Isle  Of  Venice,  Apt.  5,  Ft.  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.,  where  she  is  w.irking  for  Love- 
lace Insurance  Agency.  Barbara  Still  Trout- 
ner  has  moved  to  13519  Sloan  St.,  Rock- 
ville,  Md.  Betsy  Castelloe  Ormand  has 
moved  to  36  Beauregard  Dr.,  Wilmington. 
Laura  Hopkins  Isley  is  living  at  69  Mit- 
chell Dr.,  Eatontown,  N.  J.  Her  husband 
is  an  instiTjctor  in  the  U.  S.  Amiy  Signal 
School  in  Ft.  Monmouth.  They  were  sta- 
tioned in  Japan  from  1960-63.  Their  chil- 
dren are  Barbara,  7,  Billy,  6,  and  Kathy, 
4.  Laura  is  president  of  Women-of-the- 
Cliurch  and  teaches  Sunday  School. 

Our  congratulations  to  Carolyn  Lentz 
Li:hgo  of  Greensboro  on  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  on  September  30.  Ditto  to  Mary 
Westray  Diseker  on  the  birth  of  Weldon 
III  on  November  19.  Mary's  husband  is 
stationed  at  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  in 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  where  they  are  moving 
this  month.  Dorothy  Donalson  Moore  of 
Box  2639,  DeLand,  Fla.,  writes  that  they 
adopted  John  Harlan  last  spring,  and  she's 
.given  up  teaching  after  eight  years.  Her 
liusband  has  been  promoted  to  county  edi- 
tor of  Morning  Journal  of  the  Dmjtona 
Beach  News  Journal  and  has  become  a 
commuter.  Susan  Teiser  joined  Bill,  5,  and 
David,  2y2,  on  October  3  at  Mary  Ann 
Baum  Margers's  house  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla. 

'57:  "Twice  the  Bottles,  Twice  the  Pins, 
and  Twice  the  Diapers,  You're  Right!  It's 
I'wins!  '  for  Helen  Trader  Anderson.  Bryan 
Trader  and  Carl  Williams  arrived  last  July 
8.  Vital  statistics  are  reserved  only  for  a 
double  event,  so  here  goes;  Bryan  is  6 
minutes  older  and  was  5  ounces  heavier 
than  Carl.  Bryan  arrived  at  7:55  p.m.  tip- 
ping the  scales  at  5  lbs.,  9  ozs.  Carl  ar- 
rived 8:01  p.m.,  all  5  lbs.,  4  ozs.  of  him. 
The  Andersons  have  more  news.  They've 
bought  a  new  home  at  1154  Cleveland 
Heights  Blvd.,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

There  are  more  to  welcome.  Leslie  Caro- 
line was  born  on  November  14  to  Caroline 
Anderson  Malter,  who  has  moved  to  1011 
Piper  Rd.,  Wilmington,  Del.  A  .son  was 
bom  September  19  to  Minnie  Ella  Cuirin 
Montgomery  of  Greensboro.  And  Dorothea 
Elizabeth  joined  Dottie  Lee  Schaeffer's 
family  in  Kutztown,  Pa.,  on  July  15.  She  is 
mightily  loved  by  Andrew,  4,  and  Kath- 
arine, 2.  Dottie,  a  Demccratic  Committee 
woman,  campaigned  busily  for  "LBJ,"  and 
will  go  to  Washington  January  20  for  the 
celebration. 

Rita  Satisky  Farmer  and  husband  Bemie 
with  children  Mandy  and  Mike  left  last  July 
for  a  three  year  stay  in  Buenos  Aires,  Ar- 
gentina. Bemie  is  serving  as  assistant  plant 
manager  for  the  Firestone  Textile  plant  lo- 
cated there.  Their  mailing  address:  Fire- 
stone DeLa  Argentina  S.  A.  I.  C,  Casilla 
Correo  573,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  S.  A. 
Doris  Ensley  McCall  has  moved  to  2613 
Ramsey   Rd.,   Raleigh.   She  has   two   sons. 
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Carohn  Hill  Bolen  has  moved  to  128  Fem 
St.,  Birmingham,  Ala.  Lois  Duncan  Gunn 

is  li\'ing  at  802  Louise  Circle,  Apt.  29-G, 
Durham,  where  she  is  research  technician 
for  Dr.  M.  P.  Tyor  of  Duke  Medical  Center. 

'58:  To  Margaret  Lacher  Woodward  we 
extend  s>inpadiy  in  the  death  of  her  mother 
during  tire  winter.  Margaret  received  her 
Ph.D.  in  histop.-  from  the  U.  of  Chicago 
on  December  18.  To  Ann  Scripture  Rady 
we  extend  s\mpath\'  in  die  death  of  her 
mother  in  September.  Jessie  Alexander 
Busby  is  living  at  5300  Kepler  Lane, 
Springfield,  \'a.  Her  husband  is  a  lieutenant 
in  the  regular  Navv.  Jean  Busby  Elliott 
lives  at  227  Monroe'St.,  Falls  Church,  Va. 
Tina  Rae  Chambers  Hendri.x  has  two 
children:  Karen,  2%,  and  Jonathan  Scott,  1. 
Her  husband  is  claims  adjuster  for  Trav- 
elers Insurance  Co.  in  Davis,  Calif.,  where 
they  live  at  552  L  Street.  Marjorie  Smith 
Handy  has  moved  to  220  Foxcroft  Dr., 
Winston-Salem.  She  has  two  sons.  Loretta 
Weatherly  Tiemey  has  a  litde  girl  Mary 
Beth  almost  a  year  old.  Her  address  is 
1344-D  Green  Oaks  Lane,  Charlotte.  Mar- 
garet Dunlap  Spivey"s  daughter  Tamara 
Lynn  is  2  years  old.  Margaret  is  director  of 
religious  education  at  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Clinton.  Ann  Prevost  Smith  of 
the  commercial  class  writes  from  her 
home  at  35-F  University  Park,  Omono, 
Maine,  that  her  husband  is  in  his  last  year 
of  working  towards  a  Ph.D.  in  chemistry 
at  tlie  U.  of  Maine.  Robert  Jr.  is  IVz  years 
old.  Ann  says  she  tried  working  but  had  a 
communications  problem.  She  never 
thought  her  Southern  accent  was  so  bad, 
until  people  started  asking  her  what 
nationality   she   was. 

John  Lawrence  Jr.  was  born  to  Geraldine 
Blevins  Van  Goethem  on  October  9  in 
German)".  A  new  daughter  arrived  for  Jan 
Rankin  Toole  of  Greensboro  on  September 
25.  Laurie  Ann  joined  John  and  Winnie 
Costello  Hamer  on  October  21.  Claire 
Jacoby  Davis  of  565  Kaimake  Loop,  Kailua, 
Oahu,  Hawaii,,  gave  birdi  to  Charles  Ed- 
ward Davis  IV  last  June  28.  He  joined 
a  child  (whose  name  we  can't  read,  sorry!) 
whom  Claire  had  adopted  in  January  of 
'63.  A  big  welcome  to  all  of  them  and  an 
especial  one  to  Linda  LaMar,  bom  Oc- 
tober 6,  to  Barbara  LaMar  Carruba,  who 
said  .such  nice  things  about  our  magazine! 
Jimmy,  almost  2,  is  mighty  proud  of  his 
sister. 

Garrie  Freeman  and  Robert  Glenn  Blan- 
ton  were  married  in  September  in  Spindale. 
A  graduate  of  Clemson  College,  the  bride- 
groom is  an  engineer  for  Soncco  Products 
in  Hartsville,  S.  C,  where  their  address  is 
P.  O.  Box  494.  Joan  Forester  became  the 
bride  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Harry  Edward  Pad- 
ley  of  the  Uni'ed  States  Army  in  a  Sep- 
tember 24  ceremony  in  Elkton,  Md.  He 
attended  the  U.  of  Southern  California. 
Thev  are  living  at  1871  Plaza  Lane  S.  W., 
Apt.'  A-7,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

t'59:  Dr.  Dru  Van  Wilkes  has 
opened  an  office  for  general  prac- 
i '  tice  at  206  Trindale  Road,  Arch- 
(V  dale.  She  graduated  from  Bowman 
V  Ciray  School  of  Medicine  and  rec- 
ently completed  post-graduate  training  at 
Bap'ist  Hcspital,  both  in  Winstcn-Salem. 
She  is  residing  at  3601  Rockland  Drive  in 
Archdale. 

Sara  Vida  Clegg  and  John  Paul  Cox  were 
married  on  October  18  in  Sanford,  where 


diey  are  living  on  Route  1,  and  where  the 
bride  is  employed  by  the  First  Provident 
Co.  The  bridegroom  is  produce  manager 
for  Progressive  Stores  and  also  farms.  John- 
sie  Ina  Lacke>-  and  Don  Moulton  were 
maiTied  last  June  in  Statesville.  They  are 
living  in  Decatur,  Ga.  Mr.  Moulton  re- 
ceived his  degree  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing from  U.  of  New  Hampshire.  Cornelia 
Money  became  the  bride  of  William 
Thomas  Mason  Jr.  last  May  2  in  Lexington. 
The\'  are  living  in  College  Park,  Ga.  The 
bridegroom  attended  Guilford  College. 
Lynda  Pell  Johnson  has  married  Buddy  G. 
Creed,  and  they  are  living  at  1(0  W.  Roose- 
\elt  Dr.,  Williamston. 

Feriba  Berry  Weltin  is  teaching  2nd 
grade  in  Oak  Park,  111.,  where  she  lives  at 
405  Wesley  Ave.  Husband  Larry  is  with 
Needham,  Louis  and  Brorby  Inc.,  an  adver- 
tising firm.  Patricia  Bost  Waters  spoke  on 
the  use  of  color  and  furniture  in  the  home 
at  a  September  meeting  of  Gamma  Upsilon 
Chapter  of  Beta  Sigma  Phi  Sorority  in 
Charlotte.  She  taught  home  economics  and 
family  living  at  South  High  there  for  diree 
>ears  but  is  not  teaching  this  term.  Bev- 
erly Burson  Hundley  lives  at  2913  Claren- 
don Dr.,  Richmond,  Va.  She  has  one  son, 
William  Gregory,  'ZVz.  Mary  Britten  Stew- 
art's new  address  is  Box  801,  Princeton, 
N.  J.  Her  husband  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
electrical  engineering  from  Duke  last  June 
and  is  employed  at  R.  C.  A.  research  labs 
in  Princeton.  Marilyn  Lineberger  McRee 
plans  to  join  her  husband  this  month  in 
Monterey,  Calif.,  where  he  is  getting  his 
master's  from  a  Navy  school.  Elizabeth 
Hamilton  Sugg  is  living  at  319  S.  Juniper 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  teaching  in 
Cherr>'    Hill,   N.   J. 

Marilyn  Mallard  Kehoe  is  serving  as 
treasurer  of  the  new  Weatherspoon  Guild, 
an  organization  of  women  connected  with 
Weatlierspoon  Art  Cialleo'  on  the  UNC-G 
campus,  Pat  King  Haley's  husband  has  re- 
ceived the  coveted  chartered  life  under- 
writer designation.  He  received  his  B.S. 
and  LL.B.  degrees  from  UNC-CH  and  was 
admitted  to  the  N.  C.  Bar  in  1961.  He  is  a 
1963  recipient  of  the  National  Quahty 
Award  and  is  a  director  of  the  Greensboro 
Association  of  Life  Underwriters.  He  is  now 
associated  with  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life. 
He  and  Pat  and  Dan  Jr.  live  at  1818  Co- 
lonial Ave.,  Greensboro.  Diane  Rousseau 
starred  with  Eddie  Albert  in  "The  Mar- 
riage-Go-'Round,"  first  presentation  of  Ra- 
leigh's new  playhouse  in  November.  Diane 
got  her  start  in  professional  theater  as 
Eleanor  Dare  in  "Tlie  Lost  Colony."  Janice 
Specter  Kingcfl  has  moved  to  a  new  home 
at  11.34  Hawthorne  Rd.,  Wilmington.  She 
has  two  sons,  Robert,  4%,  and  Michael,  2. 
Virginia  Bass  Bradsher  served  as  coordi- 
nator for  die  Carnival  of  Crafts  sponsored 
by  Greensboro  Junior  Woman's  Club  in 
October. 

In  re;  population  explosion.  It's  a 
daughter  for  Mai'y  May  Brannon  of  Greens- 
boro. She  was  born  on  September  24.  For 
Sylvia  Hunt  Masbruch,  a  daughter  on 
October  5.  For  Nancy  Allen  Lupton  and 
husband  Carroll,  who  is  newly  elected  to 
membership  in  Greensboro  Board  of  Real- 
tors, 'twas  a  daughter  on  November  16  to 
join  son  Carroll  III.  First  child  for  Barbara 
Bridgers  Garey  is  Ann  Elizabeth,  born  Oc- 
tober 24  at  Luke  Air  Force  Base  Hospital 
in  Glendale,  Arizona,  where  they  live  at 
3414  Thunderbird  St.  Diana  Reed  Jackson 


announces  the  adoption  of  an  infant 
daughter  on  November  2.  Jane  Ellen  Bau- 
com  Stephenson  writes  that  Jennifer  Ann 
was  boni  on  September  15.  They  are  living 
at  48-A  Davie  Circle  in  Chapel  Hill,  while 
husband  John  works  on  his  Ph.D.  degree. 
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Congratulations  to  Sandy  Margolis  Smi- 
ley on  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Karen  Beth, 
on  July  17  in  Chapel  Hill;  and  to  Angela 
Brown  Miotlo  on  the  birth  of  Lisa  Marie 
on  June  3  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Ngo  Thi 
Hong  Chang  writes  from  Saigon  that  she 
is  teaching  Engli.sh  at  the  largest  high 
school  for  girls  in  South  Vietnam  with 
6,000  students  in  attendance.  During  the 
summer  she  translates  news  about  the 
world  conference  of  the  Girl  Guides  into 
Vietnamese.  Elizabeth  LeConte  Wade's 
husband,  Dcnald  E.  Wade  of  Greensboro, 
has  joined  the  firm  of  General  Metals  Inc. 
as  comptroller.  A  certified  public  account- 
ant, he  is  a  graduate  of  U.  of  Tennessee. 
Wanda  Spease  Dorsett's  husband,  Sam  H. 
Dorsett  Jr.  of  Greensboro,  has  joined  the 
law  firm  of  York,  Boyd  &  Flynn  as  an 
associate.  A  graduate  of  UNC-CH,  he  ob- 
tained a  law  degree  from  Wake  Forest, 
and  has  been  serving  as  a  research  assistant 
to  a  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  Justice. 
Louise  Luther  Haynes  of  ^^'estfield  has 
joined  the  faculty  of  North  Surry  High 
School.  Patsy  Draper  Armistead  has  moved 
to  608  Cedar  PI.,  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.,  where 
she  is  doing  substitute  teaching.  Martha 
Helms  Cooley  has  moved  to  E-118  Bicknell 
Apts.,  Bloomington,  Ind.  Patricia  Grey 
Nickols  has  moved  to  6  Lakeview  Dr.,  A-1, 
Farmtngton,  Conn.  Margery  Davis  Braswell 
is  serving  as  Acting  Director  of  Admissions 
at  UNC-G.  Joan  Crawford  Baldwin  is  em- 
ployed by  Virginia  Electric  Power  Co.  in 
Richmond,  Va.  Camilla  Simpson  writes  that 
during  the  summer  she  took  graduate 
courses  in  the  field  of  primar>'  education 
at  Appalachian.  She  is  now  teaching  hard- 
of-hearing  children  at  Princeton  Elemen- 
tary School  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  where  she 
hves  at  41  E.  Winter  Park  Ave. 

Patricia  Queen  Gilliam  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  writes  drat  she  is  still  enjoying  die 
deep  south  after  diree  years  there.  Hus- 
band Ned  is  a  research  physicist  with  Hayes 
Inieniation  Corp.  They  have  two  active 
youngsters:  Yeonette,  SVz,  and  Mauri  Ned, 
almost  IVa.  Patricia  directs  a  primary  choir 
and  teaches  Sunday  School.  Barbara  Dean 
Wescott  married  Robert  Paul  Stanley  last 
July  in  Wilmington.  A  graduate  of  Wake 
Forest,  and  Naval  Officers  Candidate 
School,  Newport,  R.  I.,  the  bridegroom  has 
been  sei^ving  aboard  the  USS  Dixie  as  a 
first  lieutenant.  The  couple  lives  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif.  Carol  Anne  Dickson  mar- 
ried Richard  Ernest  Frazier  last  June  in 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  They  are  living  at 
112-B  Pearl  St.,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  where 
die  bridegroom  is  employed  by  Binnings, 
Inc.  A  graduate  of  UNC-CH,  where  he  was 
president  of  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity,  he 
has  served  as  a  lieutenant  with  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corj^s.  Congratulations  to  Mary 
Lou  Aldridge  Dowdy  on  the  birth  of  a  son 
on  September  1  in  Greensboro;  and  to 
Linda  Flynn  Tugman,  who  has  moved  to 
7600  Briardale  Dr.,  Charlotte,  on  the  birth 
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of  her  son  Michael  Frederick  on  Septem- 
ber 19. 

To  Mary  Ellen  Sharp  Haley  of  Greens- 
boro we  extend  sympathy  in  the  death  of 
her  father  on  September  3.  Louise  Win- 
stead  Shinn's  address  is  Box  755,  Louis- 
burg,  N.  C.  Her  husband.  Dr.  Gerald  H. 
Shinn,  teaches  at  the  college,  and  Louise 
teaches  1st  and  2nd  grades  at  Epsom 
School  in  Franklin  Count>'.  Eleanor  Zwicky 
has  returned  from  two  years  of  teaching  in 
Germany.  She  is  living  at  2216  Wood- 
berry  Dr.,  Greensboro,  where  she  is  teach- 
ing 1st  grade  at  Irving  Park  School.  Lynne 
Mahaffey  has  moved  from  Arlington,  Va., 
to  3427  Prentice  Ave.,  Columbia,  S.  G. 
Sally  McCotter  is  with  the  Craven  County 
Board  of  Education,  New  Bern. 

A  big  welcome  to  Laura  Catherine,  born 
September  8,  to  Nancy  Ruftv  Schandel- 
meier  of  1309  17th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  G.  Nancy  called  the  Alumni  Office  long 
distance  to  get  the  address  of  Heather 
Ross  Miller  '61,  so  that  she  coud  write  the 
author  personally  to  tell  her  how  much 
she  had  enjoyed  her  first  novel.  That's 
how  we  found  out  about  little  Laura.  Also 
a  welcome  to  the  new  son,  bom  November 
26,  of  Evelyn  Blevins  Butler,  who  has 
moved  to  850  W.  Bessemer  Ave.,  Greens- 
boro; and  to  son  Scott  McCinnis,  bom 
August  21,  to  Joyce  Wall  Allen  of  Route  1, 
Knightdale,  who  says  she's  enjoying  him 
immensely. 
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Carolyn  West  White  writes  from  France 
that  husband  John  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
June  in  French  histor>'  and  took  up  his  mili- 
tary obligation  in  July.  They  had  been  in 
Orleans  since  November  5  and  were  in 
love  with  the  channing  provincial  city,  but 
were  planning  to  move  to  a  tin>'  village  just 
a  few  miles  away.  Their  address:  1/Lt. 
John  C.  White,  05211985.  P.  M.  Division, 
APO  New  York,  09058.  Sudie  Duncan  Sides 
is  living  at  512  S.  Aycock  St.,  Greensboro, 
where  she  teaches  at  Bennett  College.  Ann 
Brandon,  assistant  director  of  the  Greens- 
boro-High Point  Dair\'  Council,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Nutrition  Section 
of  the  N.  C.  Public  Health  Association. 
Last  year  she  served  as  secretaiy  of  the 
N.  C.  Home  Economists,  and  she  also 
has  been  president  of  the  Guilford  County 
Home  Economists  Club.  Sue  Gettys  Ford 
is  living  at  Apt.  325,  3351  Alma  St.,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.  She  is  working  in  the  laboratory 
for  social  research  at  Stanford  U.  Kay 
Swaim  Hutson  has  moved  to  320-A  Ash- 
land Dr.,  Greensboro,  since  her  husband's 
appointment  to  the  staffs  of  the  Middle 
District  Court,  as  reported  in  our  last  issue. 
Kay  is  serving  as  a  placement  interviewer 
for  the  Employment  Security  Commission 
here.  Congratulations  to  Margaret  Ann  Sea- 
man Dodson  of  Greensboro  on  the  birth  of 
a  daughter  on  September  7;  to  Carroll 
Walker  Miller  of  Greensboro  on  the  birth 
of  Cheryl  Elizabeth  on  October  1;  and  to 
Ardith  Hay  Beadles  of  Greenbelt,  Md.  on 
the  birth  of  Ardith  Elyse  on  August  26  at 
Georgetovra  U.  Hospital  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Marilyn  Connor  Buchan  phoned  the 
Alumni  Office  to  tell  us  that  husband  Fred 
finished  Duke  law  school  in  June  and  is 
practicing  in  Greensboro,  where  they  live 
at  918  Grayland  St.,  Apt.  A.  Shirley  Kelley 
Home  writes  that  her  husband  has  gradu- 
ated from  college  and  accepted  employ- 
ment with  Nationwide  Insurance  Co.  as  a 
claims  adjuster  in  Henderson,  where  they 
are  living  at  809  Eastside  Dr.  Shirley  was 
working  as  a  secretary'  in  Raleigh,  but  since 
their  move,  is  "just  keeping  house."  Mary 
Jane  McLean  Matherly  writes  that  her 
new  address  is:  Mrs.  Billv  Wa^'ne  Matherly. 
N.  S.  Argentia.  RATCC-15,  Naw  103,  Box 
5,  c/o  F.  P.  O..  New  York,  N.  Y.  Sally 
Atkinson  Fisher  has  moved  to  1837  Glen- 
wich  Dr.,  Fayetteville.  Hannah  Abernathy 
Widder  is  hving  at  3211  20th  Ave.  N.  E., 
Hickory.  Sue  Smith  Wilson  is  with  her 
Air  Force  husband  and  their  temporary 
address  is  408  Redwood  Dr.,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  Kay  Breitenbach  is  now  Mrs. 
William  Jones  of  213  Hilltop  St.,  Morgan- 
ton. 

Bertha  Ray  married  Jern,'  Gordon 
Springer  on  September  6  in  .Albemarle, 
where  the  couple  is  living  at  219  West  Dr. 
The  bride  is  employed  as  a  home  econom- 
ics teacher  in  the  Stanly  Count\'  schools, 
and  the  bridegroom  by  Collins  and  Aikman 
.Automotive  Fabrics.  Judith  Shallant  and 
Dr.  Mark  N.  Perlin  were  married  on  Sep- 
tember 26  in  Temple  Emmanuel,  Greens- 
boro. They  are  hving  at  918-D  McAlway 
Rd.,  Charlotte,  where  the  bridegroom  is 
practicing  dentistr\'.  A  graduate  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia,  he  interned  at 
Sinai  Ho.spital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Dorothea 
Johnson,  who  had  been  on  the  staff  of 
UNC-G  while  working  towards  her  mas- 
ter's, married  Jan  Stewart  Jensen  on  Au- 
gust 29  in  Asheville.  Thev  are  living  at 
3909  Hoyt  St.,  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  where 
the  bridegroom  is  employed  by  the  Power 
Supply  Planning  Branch  of  the  Tennessee 
\'alley  Authorii.y.  He  is  a  graduate  of  N.  C. 
State.  Wilma  Lee  Howard  has  married  John 
D.  Kilroy,  and  they  are  living  at  Apt.  2-C, 
58  Lakeshore  Dr.,  Hampton,  Va.  Ruth 
Barefoot  became  the  bride  of  David  Fitz- 
hugh  Thompson  in  September  in  Benson. 
Thev  are  living  at  19.34  Bernard  St.,  Ra- 
leigh, where  the  bridegroom  teaches  and 
coaches  athletics.  A  graduate  of  Atlantic 
Christian  College,  he  has  attended  graduate 
school  at  East  Carolina. 

Sally  Robinson  writes  that  she  earned 
her  master's  in  adapted  physical  education 
and  corrective  therapy  from  Springfield 
College,  Springfield,  Mass.,  last  year.  Then 
spent  her  fifth  summer  at  Camp  Greentop 
(for  the  phvsicallv  handicapped)  as  Girls' 
Director.  Now  she  has  returned  to  the 
Department  of  Required  Health  and  Phys- 
ical Education  for  Women  at  U.  of  Texas. 
She  is  living  at  3106  Speedway  St.,  Austin, 
where  her  apartment-mate  is  Ruth  Patton 
'64.  They  are  especially  enjoying  the  "per- 
foiTnances"  of  the  Texas  Longhoms  and 
the  offerings  of  the  Cultural  Entertainment 
Committee. 
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Mary  Bourne  is  teaching  music  in  Kings- 
port,  Tenn.,  where  she  is  living  at  522 
Broad    St.    Blanca    Calvo    Hernandez    de- 


serves congratulations  on  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  last  summer.  The  Hernandez  fam- 
ily is  at  home  at  6141  Broadway,  Apt.  2-H, 
Bronx,  N.  Y.  Gwendolyn  Currin  is  teaching 
10th  grade  English  at  Page  High  and  living 
at  219-C  Florence  St.,  Greensboro.  Nancy 
Dillingham  interned  at  Duke  and  is  now  in 
her  2nd  year  as  dietician  at  Yale  U.  Hos- 
pital. Judith  Ann  Ellis  and  Hugh  Warden 
Halsey  were  married  on  October  25  in  Dur- 
ham. They  live  at  518  Mountain  Rd., 
Asheboro,  where  the  bride  is  with  Caro- 
lina Power  &  Light  Co.  as  home  economist, 
and  the  bridegroom  is  employed  by  Ran- 
dolph Count\'  Extension  Service  as  a  live- 
stock agent.  A  graduate  of  Oklahoma  State 
v.,  he  belonged  to  Farm  House  Fraternity. 

Ann  Ford  was  married  to  Lt.  Edward  Lee 
Madre  on  June  27  in  Fairmont.  Their  ad- 
dress is  Route  4,  Warrensburg,  Mo.  A  grad- 
uate of  State  College,  the  bridegroom 
taught  before  joining  the  Air  Force  two 
years  ago.  Pearl  Fu  has  recently  been 
awarded  a  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  Scholarship  at  Tulane  U.,  and  has 
been  elected  co-chairman  of  the  Social 
Committee  School  of  Social  Work  and 
president  of  the  Chinese  Communitj'  there. 
Martha  Fuller  Hale  has  moved  to  2929 
Shallowford  Rd.,  Chamblee,  Ga.  Congrat- 
ulations to  Bett>'  Greene  Flinchum  of 
Guilford  College  whose  son  was  bom  on 
September   2. 

June  Hall  and  Samuel  Benjamin  Rans- 
botham,  Jr.,  were  married  in  Fayetteville 
on  September  5.  They  live  at  115  Campbell 
Rd.,  Smyrna,  Ga.  'The  bridegroom  is  a 
graduate  of  Mercer  U.,  Macon,  Ga.  First 
Lieutenant  Ellen  Luce  is  hospital  dietician 
with  the  Food  Service  Division,  Fort  Jack- 
son  Army   Hospital,    Fort   Jackson,    S.    C. 

Agnes  MacRae  was  married  to  Samuel 
Ernest  Mann  III  on  October  31  in  Greens- 
boro. They  live  at  Route  1,  Hillsboro.  A 
graduate  of  Biimingham  Southern  College 
in  Alabama,  where  he  was  student  body 
president  and  belonged  to  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon,  the  bridegroom  is  a  student  at 
Duke  U.  Divinits'  School.  The  bride  is  em- 
ploved  by  the  Universits'  librarw  Jo  Anne 
McKinney  is  a  student  at  RPI  and  lives 
at  2108  Camille  Ave.,  Richmond.  Hazel 
Price  became  the  bride  of  Ens.  John  Allen 
Fisher  in  September  in  Raleigh.  They  are 
living  at  719  E.  Bayview  Blvd.,  Apt.  6,  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  where  the  bride  is  a  secretary 
at  Investment  Corp.  of  Virginia.  Ens. 
Fisher  is  a  graduate  of  UNC-CH.  Mary 
Arnold  has  married  Vance  Roberts  Jr.,  and 
they  are  living  at  Ajjt.  114,  4075  Van 
Dyke  Ave.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Jane  Wolfe 
became  the  bride  of  George  Gordon  Haw 
in  October  in  Shelby.  Thev  are  living  at 
525  E.  88th  St.,  New  York  City,  where 
the  bridegroom  is  employed  by  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  in  its  Overseas  Division. 
He  received  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from 
Dartmouth  College,  and  served  1%  years  in 
the  U.  S.  Arm\'.  Beverly  Wright  and  Peter 
Stephen  Schroeder  were  married  on  Oc- 
tober 24  in  Raleigh.  They  live  at  Apt.  304, 
9144  Edmonston  Dr.,  Greenbelt,  Md.  The 
bride  is  emplo\'ed  as  an  illustrator  and 
the  bridegroom  as  an  analyst  by  the  U.  S. 
Government.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Williams 
College,  Williamstown,  Mass.  Janice  Stan- 
ley and  Norman  Ray  Gilbert  were  married 
in  September  in  Greensboro.  Thev  live  at 
.501  Sul  Ross,  Apt.  2,  Houston,  Texas.  Mr. 
Gilbert    attended    Campbell    College    and 
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UXC-CH  and  is  now  district  salesman  for 
Lovable  Co.  Paula  Anne  Richardson  was 
married  to  Ernest  Jackson  Hutchinson 
Mann  on  September  19  in  Raleigh.  They 
live  in  Bunn.  where  the  bride  teaches.  A 
graduate  of  Fork  Union  Militar>-  Academy, 
the  bridegroom  is  a  senior  at  N.  C.  State. 
Congratulations  to  Ellen  Walker  Turner, 
who  has  a  "'new"  son,  Lewis  Jr.,  about  8 
mondis  old.  Ellen's  husband,  a  doctor,  is 
ser^-ing  as  Captain  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  and 
tliev  are  living  at  825  17th  Ave.,  Apt.  132, 
Fairbanks,  Alaska.  Also,  a  big  welcome  to 
Carol  \'ivian,  bom  on  September  12,  to 
Judv  Rhodes  HoUis  of  6580  Kings  Charter 
Rd.,'  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio.  The  HolHses 
have  mo\ed  into  a  new  house.  He  is  with 
Bell  Laboratories.  Welcome  also  to  a  son, 
bom  September  20,  to  Brenda  Roberts 
MacDonald  of  Greensboro. 

Elaine  Moseley  Mansfield,  home  service 
representative  for  Piedmont  Natural  Gas 
Co.  in  Charlotte,  participated  in  a  Novem- 
ber program  of  the  New  Neighbors  League 
Club,  of  which  she  is  a  member.  Gail  Given 
is  in  data  processing  with  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  and  hves  at  Arlington  Towers,  Ar- 
lington, \'a.  She  visited  the  campus  in  No- 
vember. Carolyn  Wall  and  Gwen  Currin 
are  room-mates  at  219-C  Florence  St., 
Greensboro.  Gwen  is  teaching  10th  grade 
English  at  Page  High.  Carolyn  is  a  medical 
technologist  at  Cone  Hospital.  Katherine 
Torrence  is  living  at  210  Purefoy  Rd.,  Apt. 
2,  Chapel  Hill,  and  teaching  in  Durham. 
Auvilla  Trotter  Wilson  has  moved  to 
9539-A  26th  Bay  St.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  from 
Key  West,  Fla.,  where  she  had  been 
teaching  l3iolog>'.  She  is  not  going  to  teach 
this  year.  Margaret  Smith  Grigg  has  moved 
to  3240-B  Pinehurst  PI.,  Charlotte.  Glenda 
Settlem>Te  Hamilton  has  moved  to  602-A 
E.  9th  St.,  Greenville.  She  is  dietician  at 
Pitt  County  Memorial  Hospital.  Judy  Beale, 
former  staff  member  at  U.  of  Te.xas,  is 
working  toward  her  master's  at  LI.  of  Ore- 
gon this  year.  Her  address:  Box  3,  West 
Bean,  L'.  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Beryl  Harris  is  now  Mrs.  John  L.  Greene 
of  Apt.  235-D,  Jackson  Circle,  Chapel  Hill. 
Martha  Adelle  Noble  and  Charles  Edward 
Woodall  were  married  in  June  in  Deep 
Run.  A  graduate  of  N.  C.  State,  the  bride- 
groom, a  registered  architect,  is  associated 
with  John  D.  Latimer  in  Durham,  where 
the  bride  is  working  in  the  biological 
sciences  at  Duke  Medical  Center.  Olivia 
De.\nn  Es-es  and  John  Elmer  Tschantz 
were  married  on  August  15  in  Wilmington. 
They  are  living  in  Canton,  where  the  bride- 
groom is  associated  with  a  family  insurance 
firm.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Denison  V. 
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Peggy  Jean  Alderman  and  Carlos  Robert 
Williams,  Jr.,  were  married  on  September  5 
in  Gala.x,  Va.  They  are  living  at  3210y2 
Merriman  Ave.,  Raleigh,  where  the  bride 
is  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  and  Mr. 
Williams  is  majoring  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing at  State  College.  A  past  president  of 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  he  is  now  senior  class 
.secretary  and  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
Officers  Candidate  program.  Jane  Adele 
Barker  was  married  to  Dr.  Clarence  Louis 
'^.'illemez,  Jr.,  on  September  4  in  West 
Lafayette,   Ind.,  where  they   are  living  at 


520  Wall  St.  Jane  is  doing  graduate  work  in 
biochemistry'  at  Purdue  U.,  where  the 
bridegroom  is  a  member  of  the  research 
staff  ill  diat  department.  Dr.  VUlemez  grad- 
uated from  high  school  in  Japan.  He  re- 
ceived his  bachelor's  degree  from  Harvard 
U.,  and  his  master's  and  doctorate  from 
Purdue.  Beth  Clinkscales  McAllister  is 
teaching  5th  grade  at  Riverside  Elementary 
in  Newport  News,  Va.,  and  lives  at  2901 
W.  Mercury-  Blvd.,  Apt.  6,  Hampton,  Va. 
Martha  Ford  writes  that  she  has  been  trans- 
ferred witliin  the  N.  C.  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  from  the  position  of  Home 
Industries  Counselor  to  that  of  Rehabilita- 
tion Counselor.  Her  specific  duties  are  at 
the  N.  C.  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the 
Blind  in  Butner,  where  she  does  vocational 
and  adiusbnent  counseling.  She  especially 
enjoys  die  challenge  involved.  She  is  living 
at  Raleigh  Apts.,  H-9,  Raleigh.  Lynn  Ganim 
is  a  grad  student  here  at  UNC-G. 

Sally  Gay  became  the  bride  of  Robert 
Winford  Bumette  on  September  5  in  Sea- 
board. They  are  living  at  East  Tyler  Cres- 
ent.  Apt.  3,  Portsmouth,  Va.  Sally  is  home 
economist  with  Virginia  Electric  &  Power 
Company's  Norfolk  office.  A  graduate  of 
Aubum  v.,  the  bridegroom  is  presently  a 
lieutenant  j.  g.  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 
Carolyn  Kohler  Friedberg  has  a  new 
daughter,  Lisa  Lee,  bom  on  October  1  in 
Wilton,  Conn.  Congratulations  to  her! 
Patricia  Keel  and  Nomian  Pierce  were  mar- 
ried on  September  25  in  Warren  Plains. 
Their  address  is  Box  146.  Warrenton, 
where  tlie  bride  teaches  French  in  the  John 
Graham  High  School  and  Mr.  Pierce  is  em- 
ployed by  Leggetts  Department  Store. 
Emily  Kelly  represented  the  Union  County 
Schools  at  the  Drive-In  Conference  For 
The  Gifted  at  UNC-CH  during  August.  She 
is  associated  with  the  state  depai-tment 
program  for  the  exceptionally  talented  and 
is  one  of  two  teachers  chosen  to  teach 
exceptionally  talented  children  in  Union 
County  this  year.  She  is  on  the  faculty  of 
Forest  Hills  High  School. 

Alicia  Kelly  Phelps's  husband  has  just 
entered  his  second  year  with  General  Elec- 
tric and  thev  have  been  transferred  to  72 
N.  Hudson  St.,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.  Betty 
Lewis  married  Cyms  Watson  Brame,  Jr.. 
on  August  1  in  Durham.  They  are  living  in 
North  "Wilkesboro  at  5-B  Hill  Haven  Ap's. 
The  bridegroom  is  a  graduate  of  UNC-CH. 
Judith  Mondy  is  teaching  first  grade  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  where  she  resides  at  4300 
Ravenwood  Dr.  Grey  Riley  has  retumed  to 
Greensboro  and  is  teaching  at  Kiser  Junior 
High.  Our  best  wishes  to  Beverly  Bobbins 
Nelson  whose  daughter  was  born  on  Sep- 
tember 15  in  Greensboro.  Betty  Anne 
Rogerson  married  Stephen  Brice  Salle  on 
September  19  in  Robersonville.  She  is 
teaching  at  Kellam  High  School  in  \'irginia 
Beach,  where  the  couple  lives  at  5000  At- 
lantic Ave.  The  bride.groom  attended  the 
Norfolk  College,  of  William  and  Mar\'.  He 
is  a  salesman  with  Annour  and  Co.  in  Nor- 
folk. Martha  Rutledge  became  the  bride 
of  Ernest  Michael  Macon  Jr.  on  August  8 
in  Kannapolis.  The  couple  lives  at  2931 
Kenhill  Dr.,  Charlotte,  where  they  both  are 
teaching.  Mr.  Macon  completed  work  dur- 
ing the  summer  for  his  master's  in  chem- 
istry under  a  Ford  Foundation  program. 
Linda  Silver  and  Gordon  Jay  Lipson  were 
married  on  August  2  in  Charlotte.  They 
are  living  at  1061  E.  Mt.  Airy  Ave.,  Apt. 
D-3,    Philadelphia,   Pa.,   where   the   bride- 


groom is  attending  U.  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
School.  He  graduated  from  Hamilton  Col- 
lege. Alice  Phillips  and  Curtis  Lee  Rogers 
Jr.  were  married  on  October  16  in  Durham. 
They  are  living  at  216-B  Wakefield  Dr., 
Charlotte,  where  the  bridegroom  is  a  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  Curt  Lee  Rogers  Co., 
food  brokers.  He  is  a  1960  graduate  of 
UNC-CH.  Barbara  Hale  Biser  was  married 
on  September  12  to  C.  Marion  Wales  III. 
They  live  at  624  University  Dr.,  Greens- 
boro. 

Congratulations  to  Jean  Desmond  Staf- 
ford of  Greensboro  on  the  birth  of  a  son 
on  November  9;  to  Laura  McMeans  Benson 
of  Greensboro  on  die  birth  of  a  son  on 
October  29;  and  to  Joan  Foster  Craft  on  the 
birtli  of  Laurel  Christine  on  October  28  in 
Winston-Salem.  Joan's  announcement  says 
babv's  a  registered  member  of  A.  K.  C. 
(Adorable  Kin  Club),  a  Blue  Ribbon  Win- 
ner, and  "Not  yet  housebroken"  at  Park 
St.,  Rural  Hall. 

Nancy  Ferrell  presented  her  graduate  re- 
cital on  December  4  in  LTNG-G's  recital 
hall.  Nancy  Higgins  is  living  at  124  Clarke 
PI.,  Frederick,  NId.,  and  teaching  at  Mary- 
land School  For  The  Deaf.  Sula  Parks  is  a 
student  at  St.  Andrews  Presb\terian  Col- 
lege, Laurinburg.  Elizabeth  Ford  Cioni 
writes  that  she  is  secretary  to  the  president 
of  Harford  Junior  College,  Bel  Air,  Md., 
where  she  and  husband  Philip  live  in  Apt. 
21,  745  N.  Hickory  Ave.  Elizabeth  Miller, 
mezzosoprano,  is  studying  toward  her  mas- 
ter's in  Louisville  at  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary.  Joy  Joines  is  a  grad- 
uate student  at  Duke  University,  where 
her  address  is  Box  6666,  College  Station. 
Donna  Denning  is  serving  as  secretary  to 
Congressman  David  Henderson  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  lives  in  Apt.  2,  North- 
bridge  Apartment.  5188  Livingston  Ter- 
race, Oxon  Hill,  Md.  Anita  Brown  is  em- 
ployed in  the  office  of  Senator  Everett 
Jordan,  Senate  Office  Building,  Wa-hing- 
ton,  D.   C. 
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Margaret  Blake  Poucke  is  teaching  in 
Greensboro,  where  she  lives  at  313  Holt 
Ave.  Kaye  Blickensderfer  has  moved  to 
No.  4,  Fairfax  Apts.,  201  E.  Bessemer  Ave., 
Greensboro.  Patsy  Anne  Bowers  was  mar- 
ried to  William  Ashbum  Masten,  Jr.,  on 
November  7  in  Winston-Salem.  They  are 
Hving  at  1107  Olive  St.,  Greensboro,  where 
the  bride  is  a  staff  nurse  at  Cone  Hospital, 
and  the  bridegroom  has  been  employed  by 
Burlington  Industries.  A  graduate  of  UNC- 
CH,  he  expects  to  enter  the  Air  Force  for 
officers  training  this  month.  Patricia  Bryan 
is  teaching  at  Coldston  Elementary'  School. 
Nancy  Buckley  is  a  research  analyst  at 
State  College.  Janet  Burcham  is  teaching 
physical  education  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where 
slie  lives  at  No.  K-9,  Lenox  Garden  Apts., 
2572  Lenox  Road,  N.  E.  Alix  Causby  is 
working  toward  her  master's  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee.  Marjorie  Chandler 
lives  at  5  E.  Asheville  St.,  Wrightsville 
Beach. 

Louise  Cherry  is  af.ending  Presbyterian 
School  of  Christian  Education  at  Richmond, 
Va.  Margaret  Colmer  has  moved  to  714 
Kemp   Rd.    W.,    Greensboro.    Ruth   Couch 
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Couch  (and  that's  correct,  Mr.  Typesetter 
and  Dear  Readers)  is  home  economist  for 
Public  Service  Gas  Co.,  Durham.  Virginia 
Currin  is  a  staff  nurse  at  Cone  Hospital, 
Greensboro.  Peggy  Ann  Davis  lives  at 
12-D  Greenwich  Towers,  105  W.  13th  St., 
New  York  11,  N.  Y.  Brenda  Dowell 
Hutchins  is  teaching  in  Thomasville.  Mary 
Ann  Farrington  became  the  bride  of  Wil- 
liam Milton  Gosney,  Jr.,  on  August  9  in 
Salisbury.  A  graduate  of  State  College, 
where  he  belonged  to  several  honor  socie- 
ties and  served  as  part-time  laboratory 
instructor  and  research  assistant,  Mr.  Gos- 
ney has  begun  graduate  studies  in  electrical 
engineering  at  U.  of  California,  Berkeley. 
The  coui^le  lives  at  2207  Carrol  St.,  Apt.  1, 
Oakland.  Kay  Fuller  is  executive  trainee 
for  Bloomingdale's  in  New  York  City. 
Margaret  Gardner  Spotts  has  moved  to 
Route  2,  Ozark,  Ark.  Mary  Senate  George 
is  at  1635  Mvrtle  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Patricia  Hartsook  is  nursing  and  lives 
at  1801  Independence  Rd.,  Greensboro. 
Christy  Henkel  is  textile  technician  for 
Harris  Research  Laboratories  and  lives  in 
M-416,  Arlington  Towers,  Arlington,  Va. 
Joyce  Hester  is  a  student  at  Katherine 
Gibbs  School  in  New  York  City.  Sallie 
Hitchcock  is  teaching  public  school  music 
in  Charlotte,  where  she  lives  at  No.  124, 
3126  Park  Road.  Shari  Hoenshell  has 
moved  to  Apt.  12-D,  105  W.  13di  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Lynn  Huberman  Shapiro's 
address  is  16  Upland  Rd.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Eleanor  James  has  been  nursing  at 
Cone  Hospital,  Greensboro,  but  plans  to 
enter  UNC-CH  tliis  month.  Sandra  James 
Snider's  address  is  616  University  Dr.,  Col- 
lege Park  Apts.,  Greensboro.  Midyette 
Johnston  is  teaching  sixth  grade  at  Hollo- 
way  School,  Durham.  Barbara  Kallenbach 
and  John  Robert  Webster  were  married  on 
October  24  in  Falls  Church,  Va.  The  couple 
is  living  at  566  Overlook  Drive,  Greens- 
boro, where  the  bride  is  a  nurse  at  Wesley 
Long  Hospital  and  Mr.  Webster  attends 
Guilford  College  and  is  employed  by 
Sprouse  Hardware  Co.  Malinda  Lobdell  re- 
turned to  2309  Vail  Ave.,  Charlotte,  in 
October  after  spending  the  previous  four 
mondis  in  England.  Kay  McBride  Elliott 
is  a  nurse  at  John  Umstead  Ho,spital,  But- 
ner,  where  her  husband  is  also  employed. 
Jane  McGimsey  writes  that  she  toured  the 
West  last  summer  witli  a  friend  from  the 
U.  of  Illinois.  She  fell  so  in  love  with  the 
Rocky  Mountain  country  that  she  decided 
to  stay  in  Denver,  Colo.,  where  she  lives 
in  Apt.  206,  2401  Gaylord  St. 

Diane  Margolis  is  teaching  third  grade 
and  lives  at  235  Sherman  Ave.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Kay  May  is  now  Mrs.  Don  F.  Schrei- 
ner  and  is  working  in  Correspondence  Di- 
vision, National  Geographic  Society,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Mary  Meed  is  a  Peace  Corps 
teacher  in  Ph>sics  widi  die  American  Em- 
bassy in  New  Delhi,  India.  Emily  Moore  is 
teaching  physical  education  and  science  at 
Walker  High  School,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Anne 
Morgan,  home  economist  wiih  Virginia 
Electric  and  Power  Co.,  lives  at  305  Halifax 
St.,  WilUamston.  Carolyn  Morris  is  teach- 
ing 11th  and  12th  grade  English  at  North- 
west High  in  Silver  Springs,  Md.  Brenda 
Neal  of  1803  Darbrook  Dr.,  Charlotte,  is 
nursing.  Dorothy  Nowell  Thompson  is  with 
the  mortgage  loan  department  of  Secur- 
ity Life  &  Trust  in  Winston-Salem.  Martha 
Parker  Cockman  is  nursing  in  Greensboro, 


where  she  lives  at  2407  Madison  Ave. 
Claudia  Parks  is  now  Mrs.  William  Pritikin 
of  334  W.  Plymouth  St.,  Ingle  wood,  Cahf. 
She  is  history  and  English  teacher  at  Stan- 
ford Junior  High.  Her  husband  is  in  4th 
year  of  graduate  study  in  bacteriology  at 
UCLA.  Gail  Pate  is  a  Grants  Assistant  with 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  lives 
at  1215  N.  Fort  Myer  Dr.,  Arling:on,  Va. 
Jean  Pierce  is  in  the  junior  executive  train- 
ing program  at  Rich's  Department  Store  in 
Adanta,  Ga.  Mary  Poole  is  a  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  with  the  American  Embassy  in 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras.  Pamela  Porter  was 
married  to  A.3.C.  Claude  Douglas  Haves, 
USAF,  on  September  26  in  Raleigh.  They 
are  living  at  Apt.  7,  1712  Van  Buren,  Ama- 
rillo,  Texas. 

Martha  Rogers  is  executive  trainee  at 
Bloomingdale's  in  New  York  City.  Judy 
Rand  is  teaching  at  Nordiwest  High  and 
lives  at  1327  W.  Wendover  Ave.,  Greens- 
boro. Lynda  Rowe  of  Apt.  5,  1608  Briarcliff, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  teaching  6th  grade  at  John 
B.  Gordon  School.  Sandra  Smith  is  teach- 
ing at  Central  High  in  High  Point.  Marie 
St.  Clair  Huffstetler  is  living  at  441  Creek 
Ridge  Rd.,  Greensboro.  Helen  Stanfield  is 
teaching  mathematics  at  Page  Senior  High, 
Greensboro.  Claudia  Taylor  Lewis  is  a 
nurse  at  James  Walker  Memorial  Hospital, 
Wilmington.  Rita  Taylor  and  Danny  Lawr- 
ence White  were  married  on  August  9  in 
Hickory.  They  are  living  at  76  Lanvale 
Ave.,  Ashevdle,  where  the  bridegroom  is 
enrolled  at  Blanton's  College.  Carolyn 
Thomas  is  teaching  Engli.sh  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  where  she  lives  at  8313-B  Loch 
Raven  Blvd.  Prudence  Thomason  of  4105 
St.  Barnabas  Rd.,  Apt.  203,  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  teaching  5th  grade.  ^Iarian  Thorn- 
hill  is  living  at  287  S.  Court  St.,  Jackson- 
ville, where  she  teaches  in  the  high  school. 
Patricia  Vaughn  is  assistant  director  of 
Greensboro  Community  Center.  Brenda 
West  Beckerdite  is  nursing  at  Rex  Hospital, 
Raleigh.  Mary  Jo  Winn  is  teaching  a  4th 
and  5th  combination  grade  in  Hickory, 
where  she  lives  at  1103  lOdi  Ave.,  N.  E. 
Juanita  Woodhouse  is  doing  social  work 
in  Wilmington,  where  she  lives  at  201  S. 
1.3th  St. 

Ann  Batten  Woodall  wriles  that  she  is 
teaching  7di  grade  at  Ciold  Land  School, 
near  Louisburg,  where  she  lives  at  104 
Person  St.  2nd  Lt.  Margaret  Jones,  825 
Combat  Support  Group,  Box  2192,  Little 
Rock  AFB,  Jacksonville,  Ark,,  has  been 
assigned  as  a  casualty  officer  to  the  combat 
support  group  there.  Margie  Smith  is  Co- 
ordinator of  Distributive  Education  at  J. 
H.  Rose  High  School,  Greenville.  Sue  Gar- 
rison Ballard,  home  sei-vice  advisor  with 
Duke  Power  Co.  in  Brevard,  presented  a 
program  on  Christmas  decorations  for  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Fortnightly  and  Matha- 
tasian  clubs  there  during  October.  Faye 
Goodwin  Huggins's  engineer  husband  Bill 
has  been  transferred  by  Western  Electric  to 
Camarillo,  Calif.,  where  they  are  living  at 
1069  Harris  Dr.  Faye  is  teaching  kinder- 
garten. Ruth  Ennis  Allred's  address  is  Box 
255,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C.  She  is  teaching 
commercial  subjects  and  is  sponsor  of  the 
annual  at  Rolesville  High  School.  Sandra 
Dunnagin  is  living  in  Apt.  .37,  Plaza  Manor, 
3815  6th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  teach- 
ing art.  Cornelia  Huff  Estes  taught  6di 
grade  in  Asheville  until  moving  to  Route 
4,  Bastrop,  La.  2nd  Lt.  Jo  Anne  Bartlett's 
address   is   Box   6129,   Fitzsimons   General 


Hospital,  Denver,  Colo.,  where  she  is  die- 
tetic intern  with  LT.  S.  Medical  Service. 

Carolyn  Furr  Griffin,  home  service  rep- 
resentative for  Piedmont  Natural  Gas  Co.  in 
Charlotte,  and  Elaine  Moseley  Mansfield 
'62,  also  a  representative,  gave  a  program 
on  "Festive  Favorites"  at  a  luncheon  meet- 
ing of  New  Neighbors  League  Club  dur- 
ing November.  Margaret  Murrell's  address 
is  85  Queen  Elizabeth's  Walk,  London, 
England.  She's  working  for  a  bank  there 
and  wants  to  hear  "from  home."  We've 
been  awaiting  word  from  Phyllis  Snyder 
Bargoil.  She  is  teaching  high  school  in 
Berlin,  where  her  husband,  a  train  com- 
mander for  the  army,  is  stationed.  Their 
address:  Trans.  Div.,  13erhn  Brigade,  APO 
742,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Frances  Puryear  is 
teaching  vocational  home  economics  at 
Newton-Conover  Senior  High  School  in 
Newton,  where  she  lives  at  224y2  W.  6th 
St.  She's  enjoying  meeting  new  people  in 
diat  community,  she  writes.  Carol  Anne 
Pyles  Lewis's  new  address  is  167  N.  Dough- 
terty  Ave.,  Ft.  Bragg,  where  husband  James 
is  stationed  for  two  years.  She  is  teaching 
7th  grade  at  Irwin  Junior  High,  and  says 
she  especially  enjoyed  Dr.  Kruse's  com- 
mencement address  being  printed  in  our 
magazine,  because  she  was  unable  to  re- 
turn from  Oklahoma  for  commencement 
activities.  Antoinette  Foster  is  using  her  full 
Christian  name  now  that  she  is  a  graduate 
student  in  France.  She  took  a  non-stop 
flight  to  Paris  in  October,  where  she  spent 
several  days  widi  her  former  LINC-G 
French  teacher,  Jane  Tucker  Mitchell, 
who  has  a  Fulbright  this  year.  Then  by 
train  she  traveled  to  her  home  for  the 
next  few  months,  Ai\-en-Provence, 
Bouches-du-Rhone,  on  die  Mediterranean. 
She's  studying  French  at  the  U.  of  Aix- 
Marseilles. 

To  Elouise  Ross  Anderson  of  Pleasant 
Garden,  whose  father  died  on  October  1'7, 
we  extend  our  sincere  sympathy. 

Virginia  Mae  Lcew  and  Garry  Carlton 
Roberson  were  married  on  November  14 
in  Greensboro,  where  the  couple  Uves  at 
1139  Church  St.,  and  the  bridegroom  is 
employed  as  manager  trainee  with  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Virginia  is  a  staff  nurse  at 
Cone  Hospital.  Jerry  Ann  Beck  married  John 
Thomas  Creedle  on  August  8  in  Thomas- 
vUle.  They  are  living  in  Apt.  2-D,  Draper 
Meadow  Terrace,  Blacksburg,  Va.,  where 
the  bridegroom  is  a  student  at  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Jean  Abbitt  Harriss 
and  Wylie  Paul  Waller  Jr.  were  married 
on  November  27  in  Wilson.  They  are  living 
at  815  W.  Bessemer  Ave.,  Greensboro, 
where  the  bride  teaches  2nd  grade  at  Irv- 
ing Park  School,  and  the  bridegroom  is 
sales  representative  for  Philips  Roxane 
Laboratories.  He  is  a  graduate  of  U.  of 
Georgia,  Athens. 

Mary  Ella  Biuton  was  married  to  the 
Reverend  Hugh  Cameron  last  June  in 
Mount  Gilead.  The  bridegroom,  a  graduate 
of  High  Point  College,  is  a  current  gradu- 
ate of  Duke  U.  Divinity  School.  He  has 
served  as  assistant  pastor  to  churches  in 
Durham  and  Cedar  Grove.  Louise  Garden 
and  Paul  Burroughs  Hall  were  married  on 
November  21  in  Durham,  where  they  are 
living  at  1905  House  Ave.  Mr.  Hall  at- 
tended UNC-CH  and  was  graduated  from 
Durham  Industrial  Education  Center.  Con- 
gratulations to  Tanya  Upchurch  Nix  of 
Greensboro  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter  on 
December  I. 
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Business 


.\N  ALUMNI  SECRETARY  does  not  have 
to  think  twice  to  answer  poet  Shelley's 
question:  "If  ^\'inter  comes,  can  Spring 
be  far  behind?"  Spring  seems  to  step  on 
winter's  heels,  and  planning  for  spring 
and  CLASS  REUNIONS  must  begin  be- 
fore winter  has  even  thought  of  clearing 
out  of  the  picture. 

The  University's  Calendar  Committee  has 
pronounced  drat  Commencement  Weekend 
this  year  will  be  die  first  weekend  in  June: 
June  4  (Friday)  tlirough  June  6  (Sunday). 
Class  reunions  and  the  Commencement 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  are 
scheduled,  as  is  traditional,  on  Saturday 
the  5th.  Reunion  preliminaries  will  begin 
late  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday  the  4th. 
Mark  these  dates  boldly  on  your  new  1965 
calendar. 

Accorchng  to  our  now-seven-year-old 
Class  Reunion  Schedule,  tliese  classes,  in 
addition  to  the  Old  Guard,  are  slated  for 
reunions  this  year: 

1915 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1940 

1943 

1944 

19.55 

1960. 
Numerous  communications  will  follow 
during  the  late  wanter  and  early  spring,  but 
members  of  these  "reunioning"  classes  are 
especially  urged  to  take  note  NOW  so  that 
their  first  weekend  in  June  may  be  securely 
reserved. 

THOUGH  RELATIVELY  DORMANT 
during  the  summer,  CHAPTERS  really 
spring  to  hfe  during  the  fall.  Since  Sep- 
tember there  has  really  been  a  round  of 
chapter  meetings,  with  programs  almost  as 
varied  as  the  meetings  have  been  numerous. 
First  mention  is  due  a  newly-reorganized 
group  in  the  Baltimore,  Maryland  area.  Ex- 
cellent groundwork  preparation,  which  in- 
cluded a  questionnaire  to  determine  meet- 
ing and  program  likes  and  dislikes,  was 
sparked  by  Mary  Swett  Barney  '35,  Jane 
Lepley  Scull  '55,  and  Carol  Christopher 
Maus  '61,  the  latter  of  whom  was  duly 
rewarded  for  her  pioneering  by  being 
elected    chairman    of    the    chapter    at    its 


October  meeting.  The  revival  of  another 
"fallen  apart"  chapter  is  underway,  we 
hope:  a  goodly  group  of  alumnae  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia  met  with  Mr.  George  Hanier 
in  November.  Their  meeting  seems  to  be 
a  promising  beginning  for  formal-type 
organization   once   again. 

To  continue  speaking  about  Mr.  Hamer: 
his  journeying  to  meet  with  die  Central 
New  York  State  Chapter  in  Clinton  (N.  Y.) 
in  early  November  was  an  historic  occasion 
in  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  someone 
from  the  University  had  met  with  the 
group. 

Among  the  many  trips  which  she  made 
this  fall  in  die  interest  of  the  Alumni  An- 
nual Giving  and  District  Council  programs, 
Adelaide  Fortune  Holdemess  '34  included 
two  chapter  engagements:  one  was  a  New 
Hanover  County  Chapter  meeting  in  Wil- 
mington for  which  she  and  Mr.  Hamer 
were  the  speakers;  the  other,  a  Wilson 
County  Chapter  meeting.  Mr.  Joe  Creech, 
who  is  assistant  director  of  admissions  at 
the  University  at  Greensboro,  included  two 
chapter  meetings  among  his  travels  this 
fall:  Beaufort  County  where  he  met  both 
alumnae  and  prospective  students  in  an 
after-school  session,  and  Sampson  County. 
Dean  Katherine  Taylor  was  die  speaker  at 
meetings  in  Durham  and  Salisbury.  (Mr. 
Hamer  attended  the  Salisbury  meeting,  too.) 
The  Forsyth  County  Chapter  met  at  Mar- 
garet McManus  King's  home  in  Winston- 
Salem  in  early  November  and  laid  pre- 
liminary groundwork  for  their  scholarship 
fund  project  ...  it  will  be  a  benefit  bridge 
affair  sometime  before  spring. 

Speaking  of  benefit  bridge,  the  Greens- 
boro Chapter  chalked  up  another  success- 
ful "deal  for  Scholars"  before  Thanksgiving. 
The  intake  of  $500-plus  included  a  litde 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  from  a 
Bake  Sale  which  was  conducted  in  con- 
junction with  the  Card  Party  —  not  only  a 
"deal  for  Scholars"  but  "dough  for  Scho- 
lars," too. 

The  Alamance  County  Chapter  meeting 
in  Burlington,  which  Mr.  Hamer  and  Bar- 
bara Parrish  attended,  turned  into  a  truly 
triumphant  occasion.  Margaret  Plonk  Isley 
'34,  who  has  chaired  tiie  Personal  Visitation 
phase  of  the  Annual  Giving  Program  in  the 
county,  chose  die  occasion  to  make  the  first 
report  of  her  committee's  work.  More  than 
$925  had  been'  contributed  by  Alamance 
alumnae  at  the  meeting-point!  (Since  that 
time  Alamance-ers  have  passed  the  $1,000 
mark!)  The  November  meeting  was  Ala- 
mance's second  undertaking  of  the  season: 
before  the  college  session  began,  the  stu- 
dents from  the  county  who  were  coming 
to  the  University  at  Greensboro  were  en- 
tertained by  the  chapter. 

The  Pitt  County  Chapter  did  some  stu- 


dent entertaining  this  fall,  too:  to  a  seated 
tea  in  early  October  the  alumnae  invited 
the  high  school  students  in  their  county 
who  were  interested  in  learning  more  about 
the  University  at  Greensboro. 

The  first  actual  chapter  meeting  this 
fall  was  the  Cumberland  County  one  in 
FayettevUle.  And  shortly  afterward  two 
out-of-state  chapters  followed  suit:  the  At- 
lanta, Georgia  group  and  the  Philadelphia 
group  which  includes  parts  of  three  states 
—  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 

The  alumnae  in  the  Washington,  D.  C. 
area  (another  tliree-state-coverer)  took  ad- 
vantage of  Chancellor  Singletary's  presence 
in  their  vicinity  and  invited  him  to  be  dieir 
speaker  at  a  meeting  on  November  7.  Mrs. 
Singletary,  Dr.  Gail  Hennis,  and  Barbara 
Parrish  journeyed  northward  to  join  the 
more  than  one  hundred  alumnae,  their 
husbands,  and  student-parents  who  gath- 
ered for  the  pre-Thanksgiving  fete  at  the 
Evans  Farm  Inn  in  McLean,  Virginia. 

The  Wake  County  Chapter,  meeting  at 
die  N.  C.  State  Faculty  Club,  had  for  itself 
a  distinguished  speaker,  too:  Dr.  Laura 
Anderton,  associate  professor  of  biology, 
who  last  year  was  awarded  one  of  our  first 
two  Alumni  Teaching  Excellence  Awards. 

Although  winter  (another  somewhat  dor- 
mant chapter  period)  is  upon  us,  plans  for 
spring  revivals  of  chapter  activity  are  al- 
ready afoot.  Notification  of  these  plans  will 
be  forthcoming  in  due  time.  We  are  hope- 
fully looking  forward  to  some  new  chapter 
organizations.  So  far,  Duplin  and  Johnston 
and  Northampton  counties  have  been  men- 
tioned as  probable  and  fertile  fields  for 
organized  support  for  the  University  at 
Greensboro. 


WHEN  is  "-ae"  going  to  change  to  "i"  in    | 
THE  ALUMNAE  HOUSE?  .  .  .  many  of    \ 
you  have  asked.  We  hope  that  it  will  be  a    | 
iong  time  before  such  a  change  transpires.    I 
Since  the  alumnae  were  instrumental  in  the    j 
building  of  the  House,  it  is  felt  that  the 
"-ae"    should   be   retained    in   tribute   and 
appreciation.  So  .  .  .  although  the  Associ- 
ation and  the  Office  and  the  Secretary  are 
prefixed  by  Alumni,  the  House  remains  as 
it  has  from  the  beginning.  Alumnae.  Con- 
fusing?   Yes,    but    nice    and    appropriate, 
don't  you  think? 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensbobo 


Visiting  Committee  Reports 


University  on  Threshold 


of  Greatest  Development 


by  George  Hamer,  Director  of  Development 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  held  their 
regular  meeting  November  16  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  in  Greensboro. 

This  was  a  particularly  significant  meeting  of  the 
Irustees  involving  the  expansion  of  the  Universit\'  system 
to  include  Charlotte  College  as  a  fourth  campus  of  the 
University  as  well  as  proposals  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Raleigh  campus  and  to  reorganize  the  Board  of  Tnistees 
an  the  basis  of  equal  representation  for  each  campus. 
Both  the  proposal  to  change  the  name  and  to  reorganize 
the  board  were  tumetl  down. 

Another  matter  of  importance  acted  uix)n  b\'  the 
Irustees  was  the  report  of  the  Visiting  Committee  which 
kvas  presented  by  Hill  Yarborough,  Chaimian.  The  portion 
af  the  report  pertaining  to  the  University  at  Greensboro 
was  prepared  by  a  sub-committee  made  up  of  Mrs.  Ed 
M.  Anderson,  Chairman,  Victor  S.  Bnant,  T.  J.  Collier, 
Mrs.  J.  William  Copeland  and  Mrs.  L.  Richardson  Preyer. 
[t  is  the  findings  of  this  group  that  are  of  special  interest 
to  alumni. 

In  this  the  first  report  of  the  Visiting  Committee  since 
this  institution  was  designated  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro,  it  was  evident  throughout  the 
findings  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  sensed  tlie 
great  potential  for  growth  and  service  embodied  in  the 
expanded  mission  of  the  University'.  At  one  point  in  the 
report  it  was  said,  "The  Visiting  Committee  feels  that 


the  University  at  Greensboro  is  on  the  threshold  of  its 
greatest  period  of  development." 

Included  in  the  report  was  the  challenge  for  the  task 
that  lies  ahead  which  was  issued  b\-  Chancellor  Singletar\- 
diuing  his  meeting  with  the  Committee.  "This  Greensboro 
unit  of  the  Universit\-  must  be  competitively  good  and 
stand  on  its  own  merits.  The  future  of  this  institution  is 
hanging  in  the  balance.  And  I  am  not  interested  in  old 
plans  for  equal  treatment.  If  the  Trustees  do  what  has  to 
be  done,  somewhere  along  the  line  the  Universit\'  at 
Greensboro  will  ha\e  to  be  given  preferential  treatment." 

The  Committee  emphasized  the  need  for  enlarged 
and  improved  physical  facilities.  "The  growing  student 
body  and  the  fact  that  the  institution  is  co-educational 
makes  the  need  for  greater  physical  facilities  acute.  The 
list  of  capital  improvements  submitted  to  the  Advisory 
Budget  Commission  has  been  kept  within  reasonable 
limits.  .  .  .  The  proposed  program  of  development,  which 
may  now  appear  costly,  will  pay  real  dividends  to  North 
Carolina  in  the  years  ahead." 

The  rejxirt  included  the  challenge,  "Just  as  Dr.  Julius 
I.  Foust  had  the  responsibility  and  opportunit\  to  fulfill 
the  dreams  of  Dr.  Mclver  to  make  this  institution  grow 
into  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  colleges  for  women 
in  the  world,  it  is  now  the  task  of  ever\one  to  implement 
the  plans  and  dreams  of  those  who  through  legislative 
action  have  now  made  the  institution  a  full-fledged 
co-educational  unit  of  the  Universitv  of  North  Carolina." 


CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS:   1965-67 

Life  Science  Building $  1,650,000 

Addition  to  Library 2,534,000 

General  Classroom  Building 470,000 

Addition  to  Student  Union 790,000 

450-space  Dormitory  for  Women 1,350,000 

Renovation  and  Expansion  of  Utilities 1,480,000 

Heating  Plant  Improvements 275,000 

Development  of  Basement  of  Aycock  Auditorium 45,000 

Improvement  of  Streets  and  Parking 35,000 

Purchase  of  Land 500,000 

Move  Television  Tower 15,000 

Air-condition  Forney  Building 40,000 

Air-condition  two  lower  floors  of  Mclver  Building 40,000 

Air-condition  Infirmary 43,000 

Air-condition  Elliott  Hall 250,000 

Renovate  Aycock  Auditorium 250,000 

36  Student  Apartments 510,000 

Demolition  of  Old  Buildings 25,000 

Total $10,302,000 


THE  LIERARY 
COLLEGE 


The  University  Calendar 


JANUARY 


5  SPANISH  FILM:  The  Fall,  Library 
Lecture  Hall,  4:15  and  7:15  p.m. 

8  FORM.-\L  MUSICAL;  Mu  Phi  Ep- 
silon.  Recital  Hall,  8:30  p.m. 

12  OPERA  SCENES,  Recital  Hall.  8:.30 
p.m. 

13  GRADUATE  RECITAL:  Terrell 
Cofield,  soprano.  Recital  Hall,  8  p.m. 

15-16  THE.\TRE:  Laboratory  Theatre  of 
the  University  at  Greensboro,  Ay- 
cock  Auditorium,  8:.30  p.m. 
16  CONCERT:  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Greensboro  Civic  Music 
Association,  A^■cock  Auditorium, 
8:30  p.m. 

18  CONCERT:  Little  Orchestra,  Ax- 
cock  Auditorium,  8  p.m. 

19  ITALIAN  FILM:  La  Bidone,  Li- 
brary Lecture  Hall,  4:15  and  7:15 
p.m. 

26  MUSIC:  LaSalle  Quartet,  Greens- 
boro Chamber  Music,  Recital  Hall, 
8:30  p.m. 


FEBRUARY 


2  GERMAN  FILM.  Aycock  Audito- 
rium, 4:1.5  p.m. 

2  MUSIC:  Faculty  Chamber  Music 
Trio,  Recital  Hail,  8  p.m. 

5  PIXIE  PLAYHOUSE:  "Niccole  and 
Nicolette,"  Aycock  Auditorium,  4 
and  7:.30  p.m.  (Friday),  10:30,  1:.30 
and  3:30  p.m.  (Saturday). 

6  GRADUATE  RECITAL:  Patsy 
Moore  May,  piano,  Recital  Hall,  8 
p.m. 

8  SPANISH  FILM:  La  Cam  del  An- 
Sel,  Aycock  Auditorium,  4:15  and 
7:15  p.m. 

9-10  PENICK  LECTURE:  Canon  How- 
ard Johnson,  Alumnae  House,  7:. 30 
p.m. 

9  GRADUATE  RECITAL:  Ruth  Ann 
Millikin,  soprano,  Recital  Hall,  8 
p.m. 


RUSSIAN  FILM:  The  Lady  with 
the  Dog,  Library  Lecture  Hall,  4:15 
and  7:15  p.m. 

DANCE:  Paul  Taylor  Dance  Com- 
p,in>',  Lecture-Entertainment  Series, 
Aycock  Auditorium,  8:30  p.m. 

SPANISH  FILM:  Juana  Gallo.  Li- 
bra! y  Lecture  Hall,  4:15  and  7:15 
p.m. 

GRADUATE  RECITAL:  E.  Ray 
.McNeely,  tenor.  Recital  Hall,  8  p.m. 

OPERA:  Den  Pasquch,  Goldovsky 
Opera  Theatre,  Aycock  Auditorium, 
8:30  p.m. 

LECTURE:  "Numismatics  in  Arche- 
ology," Dr.  George  C.  Miles,  Ameri- 
can Numismatics  Society,  Librar\- 
Lecture  Hall,  8  p.m. 
CONCERT:  Greensboro  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Aycock  Auditorium,  8 
p.m. 

PIEDMONT  BIRD  CLUB.  Library 
Lecture   Hall,  8  p.m. 
ALUMNAE     LECTURE:      Hannah 
Arendt,  Elliott  Hall,  8  p.m. 
THEATRE:    Treteaii   de  Paris,   Ay- 
cock Auditorimn,  8  p.m. 
WADE     R.     BROWN     RECITAL 
SERIES:  Bela  Szilagi,  piano.  Recital 
Hall,  8  p.m. 

CONCERT:      Byron     Janis,     piano, 
Greensboro  Civic  Music  .Association, 
.•\\cock  Auditorium,  8:.30  p.m. 
WADE     R.     BROWN     RECITAL 
SERIES:' Gordon  Wilson,  organ  and 
harpsichord,  Recital  Hall,  4  p.m. 
SPANISH  FILM:    Macario,  Library 
Lecture  Hall,  4:15  and  7:15  p.m. 
FASHION       SHOW:       Montaldo's, 
Cone   Ballroom,   7  p.m. 
OPERA:  Cosi  Fan  Tutte,  University 
Opera  Theatre,  Aycock  Auditorium, 
8:. 30  p.m. 

MUSIC:     Faculty    Chamber    Music 
Ensemble,  Recital  Hall,  8:30  p.m. 
SENIOR     RECITAL:      Henrietta 
Nance,  \  iolin.  Recital  Hall,  8  p.m. 


MARCH 


18 
18-20 


23-25 
23 


MUSIC:  \'egh  Quartet.  Greensboro 
Chamber  Music,  Recital  Hall,  8:30 
p.m. 

BRYAN  LECTURES:  Persia  Camp- 
bell. Alumnae  House.  10  a.m. 
(Also  March  5,   10,  12,  18,  19,  24, 
and  26. ) 

SENIOR  RECITAL:  Joan  Fuerst- 
man,  soprano,  Recital  HalU,  8  p.m. 
RUSSIAN  FILM:  Pedagogical 
Poem,  Library  Lecture  Hall,  4:15 
and  7:15   p.m. 

\ISrnNG  ARTISTS:  Jack  Glatzer, 
violin.  Recital  Hall,  8:30  p.m. 
CONCERT:  University  Sin'onia, 
Recital  Hall,  8:15  p.m.' 
SPANISH  FILM:  Hidden  River,  Li- 
brary Lecture  Hall,  4:15  and  7:15 
p.m. 

WADE     R.     BROWN     RECITAL 
SERIES:  Philip  Morgan,  piano.  Re- 
cital Hall,  8:30  p.m. 
MUSICALE:    Phi   Mu   Epsilon,   Re- 
cital Hall,  8:30  p.m. 
THEATRE:  East  Lijnne,  Theatre  of 
the    LTni\ersity   at    Greensboro,    Ax- 
cock   Auditorium,    8:30   p.m. 
O.     MAX     GARDNER     DINNER, 
Spencer  Dining  Hall,  6:.30  p.m. 
PIEDMONT  BIRD  CLUB,  Librarx 
Lecture  Hall,  8  p.m. 
ARTS  FORUM:  Elliott  Hall. 
CONCERT:   Syznion  Goldberg,  vio- 
lin, Greensboro  Civic  Music  Associ- 
ation, 8  p.m. 

SOPHOMORE    SCHOLARS    TEA, 
Alumnae  House,  4  p.m. 
MUSIC:     Unixersitv     Trio,     Recital 
Hall,  8:30  p.m. 

CONFERENCE:  Art  Educators  of 
North  Carolina.  Weatlierspoon  Gal- 
lery, all  da\'. 

ITALIAN  FILM:  The  Bicycle  Thief, 
Library  Lecture  Hall,  4:15  and  7:15 
p.m. 

FINANCIAL  FORUM:  Stone  Build- 
ing,   all    day. 


